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Art.  I.  EDEA  riTEPOENTA;  or,  the  ' Diverjtons  of  Purley, 
Part  /.  By  John  Horne  Tookc,  A.  M.  late  of  St,  John's 
-  College^  Cambridge^  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Johnfon.  .  Lon¬ 
don,  1786.  .  .  . 

TN  the  year  1778  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  piiblifhcd  a  letter  to 
^ ’Mr.  Dunning,  containing  fome  ingenious  and  profound 
remarks  bn  grammar.  Although  vyriiten  on  the  fpur  ot  the 
bccafion,  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  learned  world,  and  Ibd 
the  public  to  expeft  that  ,  the  author,  at  a  future  period, 
Would  purfue  the  plan  which  he  had  fuggcfted,  arid  reduce 
his  obfervations  to  a  regular  fyltem.  This,  in  part,  he  has 
effeftedj  in  the  acute  aiid  ingenious  work  which  he  has  now 
fubmitted  to  the  public  view. 

In  the  firlt  chapter  he  treats  of  the  divifion  or  diftribution 
of  language.  It  has  been  commonly  faid  that  the  pur- 
pofe  of  language  is  to  cbmrriunicate  our  thoughts  * 

?nd  the  abule  of  this  definition  milled  the  firft  writers  on 
grammar.  'Words  are  ttie  figns  of  things;  it  was  therefore 
.interred,  that  there  muft  be  as  many  forts  of  words^  or  parts 
of  fpcech,  as  there,  are.  lorts  of  things.  The  earlieft  in- 


?  This  definition,  though  common,  is  improper.  There  is  not  one 
in  a  hundred  (at  lead  in  England)  who  has  any  thoughts  to.  con- 
but  all  men  have  impreflions,  echctlons,  feelings,  or  pal&ons, 
which  they  wilh  to  conrimunicace  to  others.  •  •  . 
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quirers  into  language  affirmed  that  there  are  only  two  forts 
of  things,  I.  Res  quae  permanent ;  2.  Res  qux  flaunt;  and 
hence  concluded  that  there  are  only  two  parts  of  Ipecch, 
I.  Notae  rcrum  qux  permanent ;  2.  Notx  rerum  quae  fluunt. 
Conjundtlons  or  conneftives  were  afterwards  fiipplied ;  and 
fuch  was  the  utmoft  progrefs  that  grammar  had  made  till 
about  the  time  of  Ariflotle,  when  2i  fourth  part  of  fpecck 
was  added,  the  definitive  or  article. 

In  attempting  to  refolve  every  word  in  a  language  to  one 
of  thefe  tour  clalTes,  fucceeding  grammarians  could  neither 
fatisfy  thcmlelves  nor  others  ;  for  they  loon  difcovered  Ibmc 
words  fo  ftubborn,  that  no  Ibphiftry  nor  violence  could  by 
any  means  reduce  them  to  any  one  of  thefe  four  parts  of 
fpeech.  They  reverfed  therefore  the  method  of  proceeding 
from  things  to  figns,  and  adopted  the  converfe  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  namely,  that  there  muft  be  as  many  differences  of 
things  as  of  figns.  Milled  by  the  uleful  contrivances  of 
language,  they  fuppofed  many  imaginary  differences  of 
things ;  and,  while  they  added  to  the  parts  of  fpeech,  in- 
crealcd  alfo  the  errors  of  philolbphy. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke’s  theory  on  this  fubjeft  is  delivered 
with  much  ingenuity,  clearnefs,  and  precifion  : 

*  H.  ,1  imagine  that  it  is,  in  fomc  meafure,  with  the  vehicle  of  ocr 
thoughts  as  with  the  vehicles  for  our  bodies.  NecelBty  produced 
both.  The  firli  carriage  for  men  was  no  doubt  invented  to  tranfport 
the  bodies  of  thofe,  who,  from  infirmity  or  otherwife,  could  not  move 
themfelves :  but  (hould  any  one,  defirous  of  underfianding  the  purpofe 
and  meaning  of  all  the  parts  of  our  modern  elegant  carriages,  attempt 
to  explain  them  upon  this  one  principle  alone,  viz.  that  they  were  ne- 
cefTary  for  conveyance,  he  would  find  himfelf  wbfullv  puzzled  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  w'heels,  the  feats,  the  fprings,  the  blinds,  the  giafies, 
the  lining,  &c.  not  to  mention  the  mere  ornamental  parts  of  gilding, 
varnilh,  kc. 

*  Abbrt^viations  are  ^hf  nvheels  of  language,  the  <wings  of  Mercury. 
And  though  we  might  be  dragged  along  without  them,  it  would  be 

.  with  much  difficulty,  very  heavily  and  tedioufly. 

*  There  is  nothing  more  admirable  nor  more  ufcful  than  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  figns;  at  the  fame  time  there  is  nothing  more  productive  of 
error  when  we  negleft  to  obferye  their  complication.  Into 
blunders,  and  coafequcntly  into  what  difputes  and  difficulties,  ndgbt 
not  the  excellent  art  of  fliort-hand  writing  (pradifed  almoll  exclufivclf 
by  the  Englifh)  lead  foreign  philofophers ;  who,  not  knowing  that 
had  any  other  alphabet,  fhould  fuppofe  each  mark  to  be  the  fign 

A  fii^gfe.  found.  If  they  were  very  laborious  and  very  learned  indeed 
it  is  likely  they  wruld  write  as  many  volumes  on  the  iubjed,  and  witli 
much  bitternefs  againft  each  other,  as  grammarians  have  done  fro® 
the  fame  fon  of  miilake  concerning  language ;  until,  perhaps,  ^ 
tfliould .  be  fuggefted  to  them,  that  there  may  be  not  only  figr-^ 
founds,  but  again,  for  the  fake  of  abbreviation,  figns  of  thofe 
one  under  another,  in  a  conunued  j^ogreffion.  ^  ^ 
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<  B.  I  think  I  begin  to  comprehend  you.  You  mean  to  fay  that 
tbe  errors  of  grammarians  have  arifen  from  fuppofing  all  words  to 
be  immediately  either  the  figns  of  things  or  the  figns  of  ideas ;  whereas^ 
in  fa61t  many  words  are  merely  abbreviations  employed  for  difpatch, 
and  are  the^fgns  of  other  words ;  and  that  thefe  are  the  artificial  wings 
of  Mcreo’^yVby  means  of  which  the  Argus  eyes  of  philofophy  have 
been  chewed,  ^  ^ 

«  H.  It  is  my  meaning. 

‘  5.  WelL  We  can  only  judge  of  your  opinion  after  we  have  heard 
bow  you  maintain  it.  Proceed,  and  ftrip  him  of  his  wings;  they  feem 
cafv  enough  to  be  taken  off ;  for  it  llrikes  me  now,  after  what  you 
bare  faid,  that  they  are  indeed  put  on  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  do 
not,  like  thofe  of  other  winged  deities,  make  a  part  of  his  body :  you 
have  only  to  loofe  the  firings  from  his  feet,  and  take  off  his  cap. 
Come;  let  us  fee  what  fort  of  figure  he  will  make  without  them. 

*  H.  The  firll  aim  of  language  was  to  communicate  our  thoughts  ; 
the  fccond,  to  do  it  with  difpatch.  (I  mean  entirely  to  difregard  what¬ 
ever  additions  or  alterations  have  been  made  for  the  fake  of  beauty,  or 
ornament,  cafe,  graccfulnefs,  or  pleafure).  The  difficulties  and  dif- 
puces  concerning  language  have  ariien  almoil  entirely  from  negledling 
the  confideration  of  the  latter  purpofe  of  fpeech ;  whicli,  though  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  former,  is  almofl  as  necefTary  in  the  commerce  of 
mankind,  and  has  a  much  greater  lhare  in  accounting  for  the  different 
lorts  of  wofdi.  Words  have  been  called  ringed y  and  they  well  de- 
feive  that  name  when  their  abbreviations  are  compared  with  the  pro- 
giefs  which  fpeech  could  make  without  thefe  inventions ;  but,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  they  have  not  the.fmallell  claim 
10  that  title.  Philofophers  have  calculated  the  difference  of  velocity 
between  found  and  light ;  but  who  will  attempt  to  calculate  the  dif- 
iefcnce  between  fpeech  and  thought !  What  wonder  then  chat  the 
iavention  of  all  ages  fhould  have  been  upon  the  flretch  to  add  fucli 
wings  to  their  conveifation  as  might  enable  it,  if  poffiMe,  to  keep  pace, 
in  lome  meafure,  with  their  minds.  Hence  chiefly  the  variety  of 
words.’ 

Abbreviations  are  employed  in  language  three  ways,  i.  In 
terms;  2.  In  lorts  of  words;  3.  In.conitruftion.  As  many 
authors  have  given  explanations  of  the  firft'  and  third,  Mr, 
Tookc  takes  the  lecond  for  his  province  in  the  prelent 

'  .  ■  . 

I  1  he  fecond  chapter  contains  fome  confiderations  on  Mr, 

-ocke’s  ElFay,  in  which  he  fhews  the  profound  ignorance  of 
;Mt  author  with  regard  to  language.  He  expveli'es,  how¬ 
ever,  his  high  admiration  of  the  underitanding  ana  abilities 
pf  that  author.  The  celebrity  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  own  age, 
r*s  owing  more  to  his  political  than  to  his  real  merits.  He 
has  regarded  as  the  champion  and  philolbpher  of  the  Whigs, 

'  fadlion  at  that  time  predominant,  not  only  in  England^  but 
n  the  kale  of  Europe.  Similar  prejudices  have  operated  fince 
***  death,  and  have  railed  his' literary  reputation  above  its  le- 
^  1  he  Arian  and  Socioian  dill'ent^rs  from  (he  church,  arid 
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the  republican  party  in  the  date,  venerate  him  as  an  apoftle* 
and  certainly  his  apoftolic  million  is  more  relpeftable  than 
that  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or  John  Knox ;  but  when  w  e  confide: 
him  nierely  as  an  author^  w^e  muft  diminifh  from  the  eulo 
glum  which  his  friends  have  pronounced.  .His  treatile  on 
Government  is*  neither  founded  in  philofophy,  nor  fupported 
by  hiftory.  I'he  fum  and  fubftance  of  his  Elfay  on  the  Hu* 
man  Underltanding,  w/A//  eft  in  intelle^u  quod  nonfuit  priusin 
fenjihus^  lb  far  from  being  new^,  had  been  a  maxim  in  the 
inetaphylical  world  ever  lince  the  time  of  Ariftotle.  In  the 
chapter  on  innate  ideas,  by  denying  the  exiftence  of  all  the 
original  inftinfts,  propenfities,  and  lentiments  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  he  lapped  the  foundations  of  natural  religion,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  that  fcepticilhi  which  has  been  (ince  intro¬ 
duced,  and  fairly  inferred  from  his  writings.  Malbranche,a 
cotemporary  metaphyfician,  notw’ithftanding  his  ingenuity 
and  eloquence,  has  long  ago  been  given  up  by  the  French, 
Yet  the  metaphylical  paradoxes  and  philofophical  conun¬ 
drums  of  Locke,’  though  neither  fupported  by  beauty  of  ima¬ 
gination  or  elegance  of  didtion,  are  Hill  admired,  though  lel- 
dom  read,  by  the  Englifli! 

Mr.  Horne  I'ooke,  in  his  third  chapter,  conliders  the 
parts  of  I'peech,  and  divides  them,  i.  into  words  ncccjfan 
fgr  the  communication  of  our  thoughts  ;  2.  into  abhreviatm, 
employed  for  the  lake  of  dilpatch.  In  EngUlh,  and  in  all 
languages,  fays  our  author,  there  are  only  two  forts  ot 
words  which. are  neceffary  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts,  I.  nouns;  2.  verbs  :  all  other  words,  w'hich  have 
been  reckoned  dillindi:  parts  of  fpeech,  he  conliders  as  lub- 
llitutes  of  tbefe  under  the  title  of  abbreviations. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  noun  ;  in  which  our  au¬ 
thor  makes  fome  very  pertinent  and  fhrewd  remarks  on  Wr. 
Harris’s  opinion  concerning  the  gender  of  nouns.  I'his  idea, 
however,  was  not  Mr.  Harris’s  owm;  ,  he  only  revived  it 
from  the  Pythagoreans.  “  Fythagorici,”  lays  Campanella, 
“  fexum  in  ciinitis  agnefeunt,  &c.  Agem^  mas  ;  paiicns^f- 
‘‘  minina.  Quapropter  Deus  dicunt  mafeuline ;  terra,  tx- 

minine  ;  et  ignis  mafeuline,  et  aqua^  faeminine  ;  quoniani 
“  in  his  in  iftis  relucebant.’*  .  But  the  very  in- 

ftanccs  which  Mr.  Harris  has  adduced,  particularly  thole  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  deftroy  his  theory.  la. many  of  the 
Atiatic  languages,  and  in  all  the  northern  languages  of  Ku- 
rupe,  the  Gothic,  the  Anjglo-Saxon.  German,  Danilh,  and 
bwedifh,  the  fun  is-  feminuie,  and  the  moon  mafeuline.  la 
modern  Rulfian  the  lun  is  neuter. 

•  In  chapter  feventh  Mr.  Tboke  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
conjunitions.  If  he  explains  to  be  merely  a  verb,  th," 

•  ^  peraiivv 
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perative.of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  gifaniznd.  ori¬ 
ginally  written  gif.  Thus  in  the  Sad  Shepherd,” 

I  *  My  largefTe 

j  Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother’s  miftrcffe 

I  G//'fhe  can  be  reclaim'd ;  ^^^not,  his  prey.’ 

'(1 

t  Abbreviation  and  corruption  are  always  bufieft  with  the 
I  words  that  are  molt  frequently  employed,  ^  has  always 
I  the  fignification  of  the  Englilh  imperative  give.  » 

I  .  ;  Example; 

I  How  will  the  weather  difpofe  of  you  to-morrow?  If  fair,. 
\  it  will  lend  me  abroad;  if  foul,  it  wdll  keep  me  at  home,: 
j  i.  e,  give  lair  weather,  it  will  lend  me  abroad  ;  give  foul 
I  weather,  it  w’ill  keep  me  at  home 

I/rt,  ufed  by  Shake.^peare  and  the  old  Englilh  writers,  has  a 
nilar  lignilication,  and  is  the  imperative‘  of  the’  Anglo- 
xon  verb  anan  to  grant. 

Mr.  Harris  defines  cohjunftiqns  to  be  founds  fgnif  cant 
devoid  of  fignification,  but  fo  formed  as  to  help  fgnifica- 
tioUyhy  making  tw^o'or  more  fgnifcanf  fcnitncQS  to  be  one 
fignificant  fentence.’^  / 

Having  expoled  the  abfurdity  of  this  definition,  wdiich.in 
ith  was  fuperfluous,'  he  properly  obferves,  that  ‘‘  there  is 
not  any  fiich  thing  as  a  conjunftion  in  any  language  which 
may  not,  by  a  Ikilful  herald,  be  traced  home  to  its  own 
family  and  origin,  without  having  recourfe  to  contradic- 
tioiVand  myftery  with  Mr,  Harris  ;  or,  with  Mr.  Locke, 
cleaving  open  the  head  of  a  man  to  give  it  luch  a  birth  as 
Minerva’s  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter/’ 

He  then  gives  us  a  lift  of  conjundlions  with  their  deriva- 
ms,  of  which  the  following  Ipecimens  may  fnffice  : 

If  is  the  imperative  of  Gif  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
fatly  to  give.  Jn  is  the  imperative  of  atiaVy  to  grant.  Unlefs\ 
3m  the  imperative  otileSy  of  otilefany  to  difmilk  'Eke^  eac, 
can,  to  add.  Still  from  JicUy  imperative  of flcllany  to  put. 
%fxom  akSy  imperative  of  alefany  to  difmifs.  Buty  loty 
'fln,  to  boot.  But.  (in  a  contrary  fenle),  he^utauy  beon^ 
to  be  out.  jindy  imperative  of  anan-ady  to 

Heft,  to  crowd.  Left  is  the  paft  participle  of  IcfaUy  to  dif- 
Since y  ftthaUy  Jyney  fit hy  is  the  participle  of feon,  to  fee. 
at  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  article  or  pronoun  dative. 

Thefe  are  the  conjunftions  in  our  language  which  are  the 
3ft  difticult  to  be  explained.  There  are  others  which  ftill 
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*  for  ^is  confiantly  u^ed  by  Gawin  Douglafs,  as  well  as  in  all 
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retain  the  marks  of  their  com jx)fit‘ion  and  derivation,  fuch 
as  he-ity  allnity  notwitkjlandingy  nevcrthe/efsy  fcty  favc^  fav- 
ingy  except y  cxceptitigy  ij  caJCy  put  caje,  to  ivity  hccaufe  provided 
thaty  being  thaty  &c.  he.  I'he  derivation  of  theie  is  evi- 
dent  at  firft  light ;  and  all  other  conjundHons,  in  all  languages, 
have  been  formed  in  a  fimilar  mani>er. 

Having  illutlrated  the  etymology  of  the  Englifh  conjunc¬ 
tions  by  a  variety  of  remarks  that  diiplay  equal  learning 
and  ingenuity,  Mr.  Tooke  proceeds,  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
to  coimder  the  prepofitions.  Mr.  Harris  defines  a  prepoiiiion 
to  be  “  a  part  of  Ipeech  devoid  itfelf  of  fignification,  but  lo 
formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are  fignificant,  and 
**  that  refute  to  coalefce  or  unite  of  themlelves.”  In  a  few 
pages  afterwards  he  adds,  prepofitions  (which  he  had  juft 
“  defined  to  be  words  devoid  of  fignification)  commonly 
transfufe  fomething  of  their  oivn  meaning  into  the  word 
with  which. they  are  compounded.”  Notvvithftandingthe 
apparent  and  glaring  abfiirdity  of  thefe  definitions,  Mr. Har¬ 
ris  has  advanced  nothing  more  than  what  the  moft  approved 
Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  have  delivered  down  to  him, 
and  what  modern  grammarians  and  philolbphers  ha\c 
adopted.  According  to  the  philofophical  and  enlightened 
‘  theory  of  our  author,  the  prepofitions,  as  well  as  the  con- 
jundlions,  are  to  be  found  among  the  other  parts  of  fpeccli. 
'The  fame  fort  of  abbreviation  or  corruption,  from  the  lame 
caufe,  has  difguifed  both  ;  and  ignorance  of  their  true 
'  origin  has  betrayed  grammarians  and  philofophers  into  the 
myfterious  and  contradiftory  language  which  they  have  held 
concerning  them.  Language  is  an  art,  and  a  glorious  one, 
whofe  influence  extends  over  all  the  others,  and  in  which 
finally  all  Icience  mult  centre.  But  it  is  an  art  ipringing 
from  neceffity,  and  originally  invented  by  artiefs  men,  who 
did  not  fit  down  like  philofophers  to  make  theories  concein* 
'  ing  language,  but  employed  the  words  or  terms  which  they 
’  knew  to  exprefs  real  objects.  Prepofitions,  which  have 
'been  diftirigiiifhed  as  a  feparate  part  of  fpeech,  and  been  de¬ 
nominated  ‘‘  little  words  invented  to  put  before  nouns,  n 
which  all  languages  have  had  recourle,”  are  in  fad  either 
nouns  or  verbs.  Like  the  conjundtions,  they  are  only  woro' 
‘  which  have  been  di/guiled  by  abbreviation  or  corruption; 
and  etymology  will  lupply,  in  all  languages,  what  philolopl^f 
has  attempted  in  vain. 

li  itk  is  the  imperative  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb, 
fignifies pin  ;  and  the  correfpondent  French  prepofitioiW*^* 
has  the  fame  meaning  ;  it  was  originally  written 
i.  e.  avezque.  'Fhe  prepofition  ivitkout  is  the  fame 
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tnd  has  the  fame  meaning,  as  the  conjuailion  without.  The 
Greek  prepofition  is  the  corrupted  imperative  of 
to  feparaie.  The  German  prepofition  Jondcr^  the  imperative 
of  zcndcrcn^  wliich  has  the  I'ame  meaning.  The  Latin JiTie^ 
hc  ft-nCf  be  not.  The  Spanifh  Jin  from  .the  Lat.in7?«e.  , 
lictwceii  is  a  dual  prepofition, .  peculiar  to  the  Kngliih 
language,  and  compounded  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  imperative 
he  and  tivqin. 

Before f  hchindy  leloiv^  hefide^  are  merely  the  imperative  he^ 
compounded  with  the  nouns hindj  low^fidcj  and  require 
jiO  further  explanation. 

Beneath  comes  from  the  imperative  he^  joined  to  the  noun 
tieathf  whole  compounds,  nether  and  nethermejiy  ftill  continue 
in  common  iMe. 

Among  . ox  amongji  is  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
vteh  gemcncedy  or,  as  the  Dutch  write  it,  gemengt^  mifeere.  • 
Arnidy  or  amid/i,  declare  their  own  origin,  for  the  nouns, 
midy  middlcy  ,and  midjty  are  Hill  commonly  ufed  in  our 
language. 

Along^  around,  afde,  aboard,  acrofs,  exprefs  their  .own 
derivation. 

Injiead  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  infled,  j.  e.  in  place.  In 
the  Latin  it  is  vice  loco  ;  in  the  Italian  injuogoi  in  the 
Spanilh  en  lugar ;  and  in  French  au  Ucu.  Johufon,  who  has 
a  very  heavy  and  clumfy  hand  at  etymology,  derives  ‘‘  Itcp- 
mother”  from  a  pun,  “  a  woman  who  hzs  fepped  into  .the 
place  of  a  mother.”  In  the  Danilh  collateral  language 
the  compounds  remain  uncorrupted,  “  fted-fader,  fled- 
niocler,  &c. 

This  account  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  this  fingular 
and  extraordinary  treatile  concerning  philofophical  grammar 
in  general,  and  the  grammar  of  the  Englifh  language,  in 
particular  :  a  fyftcm  not  formed  from  the  fcattered  frag- 
mtnts  of  Grecian  and  Roman  ignorance,  commonly  deno¬ 
minated  learning,  but  from  a  penetrating  and  patient  in- 
i  vertigation  of  the  rudiments  of  our  language,  alfifted  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  grammar,  and  an 
I  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  dialers  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  tongue.  Of  former  writers  on  this  fubjedl  Mr.  Tooke 
j  cxprelles  himfelf  freely.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  man  of  faihion, 

]  who  amufed  himfelf  with  literature,  and  of  confequence 

I  — 

I 

*  In  Scotland  fitdfathtr  and  Jitdmther  are  ftill  u&d  b]r  the  common 
people. 
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The  Divcrjions  of  Turley. 

found  it  eafy  to  ered  a  literary  reputation  on  very  (lender 
materials.  His  pupil,  Lord  Monboddo,  poffelTes  more  acute- 
nets,  as  well  as  ingenuity,  than  his  mafler ;  but  his  invin- 
cible  antipathy  to  every  thing  that  is  modern  has  led  him 
to  wander  in  the  mazes  cf  antiquity  till  he  has  Contrafted 
the  Gracomania.  Our  author’s  opinion  concerning  Johnfon 
is  given  with  great  freedom  and  equal  juflice  : 

‘  Johnfon’s  merit  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  him ;  but  his  di^lionary 
is  the  mot'  imperfect  and  faulty,  and  ttie  leall  valuable,  of  any  ol  his 
proaadtions;  and  that  (hif.re  of  merit  which  it  polTcfles  makes  it  by  fo 
much  the  more  hurtful.  1  rejoice,  how’ever,  that,  though  the 
valuable,  he  found  it  the  moft  profitable :  for  I  could  never  read  his 
preface  w*’chout  (hedt'ing  a  tear  And  yet  it  inuft  be  cor.leilcd  that 
his  grammar  and  hilloi;  and  didlionary  of  what /?e  r/a//i  the  Enyifli 
language,  are,  in  all  refpecLs  (tAcept  the  bulk  i  '  the  latter)  moil  truly 
cgrtc-mpiible  peTformance.*;,  and  a  reprorch  the  leaining  and  in- 
dufhy  of  a  ii4tioix  which  could  receive  them  vviih  the  fiigditell  appro- 
bation 

‘  Nearly  one  third  cf  this  didion.ny  is  as  much  the  language  of 
the  Koitentots  as  of  the  Fng’ifi^  ;  and  it  would  be  no  diflitult  n)*<juer 
fo  to  tranfUte  any  one  ol  the  plained  and  moft  popular  i  uiiibrrs  o!  the 
Speiftacor  into  the  ianguage  of  that  didionai  v  that  no  mcic  EngIKh- 
man,  though  well  read  In  his  own  language,  would  be  apie  to  com¬ 
prehend  ore  fentcnce  of  it. .  * 

‘  It  appears  to  be  a  work  of  labour,  and  yet  is  in  truth-one  of  the 
moll  idle  pcrfoimances  ever  offered  to  the  public:  comp  led  by  an  ao- 
thor  who  poflefTed  not  one  fingle  requifite  for  the  uncierrakirg,  and 
(being  a  publication  ot  a  let  of  bookfellert)  owing  ,  its  luccels  if'  that 
.  very  circumftance,  which  alone  m till  make  it  impofilble  that  it  fhould 
deferve  luccefs.’ 

The  fame  of  Jobnfon,  fince  his  death,  has  been  in  the 
AW/r.  Bcfide  his  ignorance  of  the  northern  tongues,  which 
he  candidly  confelTes  in  his  preface,  if  we  may  judge  Irom 
the  Rambler,  his  favourite  work,  it  is  to  be  doubled  it  be 
iinderftood  the. appropriated  and  dilcriminated  meaning  of 
many  words  in  the  Englilh  language.  ,An  author  who  at 
prelent  (houjd employ  iuch  expreflions  as  the  following, “the 

filent  celerity  of  time  ;  articulate  the  lyllaUles  of  ladnels; 
‘‘  the  obfeure  rotundity  of  the  nodturnal  atmofphere or 
any  Lexiphanic  phrafes,  unlefs  by  way  of  ridicule,  would 
be  reckoned  confiderably  difordered  in  his  intelledf  *. 


♦  In  the  Edinburgh  Rev  iew,  publifhed  about  thii  ty  years  ago,  which 
.  was  condu^Ud  by  men  of  genius,  who  have  lince  made  an  eminent 
figure  in  the  literary  w'orld,  the  reader  will  .find  an  excellent  critiquc 
on  Johnfon's  Dictionary. 

From 


SeduSlion ;  a  Comedy.  *49 

From  the  erudition,  ingenuity,  acutcncfs,  and  penetration, 
difplayed  in  the  tirft  part  ot  thU  work,  we  long  with  im¬ 
patience  lor  the  publication  of  the  lecond.  JMr.  HoriVe 
Tooke  has  already  appeared  as  the  Galilxo  in  grammatical 
philolbphy ;  he  hasdilcovered  that  the  minute  planetary  parts 
of  the  literary  fabric,  which  were  formerly  regaided  as  ot  no 
importaiice  but  to  accompany  the  greater  bodies  as  their  fatel- 
litcs,  and  conned  them  with  one  another,  arc  animated  fub- 
llances,  and' regular  parts  of  a  great  lyftem.  It  is  ohferved 
by  Hume,  that  Harvey’s  dilcovery  of  the  circulation  oi  the 
blood  was  not  received  by  ar.y  phylician  in  Furope-who 
was  paft  forty  years  ot  age.  Atter  that  period,  indeed,  men 
feldom  make  or  receive  difeovtries  ;  pride  and  indolence 
.  fupport  each  other,  and  the  oid  inumpjimus  is  preferred  to 
the  new  fumpjlmus.  Hut  the  yotira  and  unprejudiced  are 
alw^ays  open  to  convidVion  ;  and  an  author  who  poflefTes 
'fuch  an  edge  of  inteiledl,  and  luch  an  extent  of  obiervation, 
as  Mr.  Tooke,  will  be  able  to  deniolitii  the  vifionary  Itruc- 
tiires  of  two  thoufand  years,  and  eredt  on  their  ruins  the  pillar 
of  truth,  limple  and  immortal. 

The  term  of  dialogue,  in  which  this  work-is  carried  on, 
renders  it  ealier  to  be  underftood,  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
to  the  reader.  The  ftyle  is  penpicuous  and  pure,  though 
we  fometimes  meet  with  exceptionable  words,  as Jautors  for 
favourers.  If  our  author  had  publifhed  nis  political  digrellions 
in  a  feparate  pamphlet,  it  would  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  many  ot  his  readers.  >  •  .  . 


Art.  it,  Seduflion,  a  Comedy ;  ai  it  is  performed  at  the 
Theatre^  [Loyal  in  Drury-- Lane.  By  Thomas  Holer  oft.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Robinlbns.  London,  1787. 


fT'HIS  comedy  met  with  a  large  fhare  of  the  public  appro- 
^  bation  when  it  was  reprefented  bn  the  ftage  ;  nor  will 
it  he  unacceptable  in  the  clofet.  It  is  highly  moral  in  its 
tendency,  and  expofes  to  ridicule  and  contempt  a  fafliionable 
vice  that  is  likely  to  become  a  vulgar  one.  The  plot  is,  in 
general,  conducted  with  much  propriety,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  ftage  eftedt.  The  unity  ot  action  is  ftridtly  pre- 
ferved,  and  of  confequence  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
The  frequent  fliittings  of  the  icene  on  the  Englifh  ftage, 
and  which,  to  a  man  of  retined  talte,  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  puppet-lhow',  arile  from  the  crowd  of  unconnected 

incidents 


^5^  ScduStion a  Cormdj^ 

incidents  that  are  confiiledly  huddled  into  one  monUroiis  i 
mafs.  No  axiom  in  Euclid  is  more  felf-evident  than  this 
that  ane  aSiion  can  only  be  performed  at  one  timcy  and  in  tint 
^lace.  But  vvhen,  befikles  the  original  plot,  there  are  coun-  1 
tcrplots  and  underplots,'  the  poet  is  obliged  to  confound  > 
place  and  time  to  make  his  lovers  happy \ 

The  charafters  arc  not  uniformly  well  fopported.  That  i 
Cf  General  Burland  wants  marking.  Lady  Morden’s  is  the  ! 
bed  conceived;  but  her  real  charadter  appears  too  foon.  She  ! 
carries  her  admiration  and  imitation  of  falliionable  follies  to  t 
foch  excefs,  that  the  intelligent  reader  or  f])e£tator  difeoven 
at  once  that  fhc  is  an  acireJSy  not  an  originaly  and  thence  ? 
anticipates  the  denouement  of  the  com^y.  Sir  Frederic  j 
Fafoion  is  lively  and  Ipirited,  but  he  fometimes  fteps  be-  ! 
jond  the  decorum  of  falhionable  life.  The  name  given  ! 
Ijim  from  his  charafter,  according  to  the  praftice  of  the  ^ 
Englifh  ftage,  is  in  imitation  of  the  famous  painter,  who  ! 
wrote  below  his  milhapen  production,  this  is  a  bear.’*  { 
Will  the  Enj^Ulh  never  lay  afide  this  vulgar  barbarity  ?  The  1 
charadfer  or  Lord  Morden  is  poor  and  defpicable  to  an  ex-  ^ 
treme.  He  has  neither  the  underftanding  nor  the  Ijnrit  of  j 
a  gentleman.  The  following  dialogue  places  him  in  no  fa-  i 
vourable  point  of  view  : 

•  Sir  Frederic,  Lord  Morden,  from  tie  antichamher^  | 

•  Lord  Morden.  Well,  Sir  Frederic,  is  her  ladyfhip  returned  ? 

•  5iV  Frederic.  Yes ;  ftie  is  diefling  for  dinner.— She  bought  tlic  { 
Aflson. 

•  Lord  Morden^  She  did  ?  | 

•  ^  Sir  Frederic.  Oh,  yes. — She  is  a  charming  woman!— the  eyes  of  j 
the  whole  room  were  upon  her.  There  were  fome  fmart  things  faid 
— One  oblervcd  a  llkenels  between  me  and  Aftxon ;  another  thought  ? 
it  bore  a  far  greater  relemblance  to  your  lordfhip. 

•  Lord  Morden.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  about  the  head,  no  doubt  ?  | 

•  Sir  Frederic.  For  my  part,  1  laid  I  thought  the  likenefs  was  very  j 

capable  of  being  improved.  j 

‘  Lord  Morden^  You  were  very  kind.  ;  I 

•  Sir  Frederic.  Oh !  pray  have  you '  heard  that  Sir  Peter  Pry  is  1 

going  to  fue  for  a  bill  of  divorce  ?  I 

‘  Lord  Mordent.  No.  I 

‘  Sir  Frederic.  It  is  very  true.  I  (hould  not  have  fufpefled  Sir  Peter  j 
of  fuch  vufear  revenore ;  but  I  find  our  married  men  of  falhion  are  far 
Icfs  liberal  in  their  fentiments  than  the  ladies.  ^  | 

‘  Lord  Morden.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Yes ;  they  often  want  a  woman’s  phi-  I 
lofophy  in  thefe  matters.  I 

Sir  Frederic.  Yes — they  are  wafps,  that  fly  and  feed  wherever  they  j 

can  find  honey,  but  retain  a  fling  for  any  marauder  that  (hall  approach  j 

their  nefls.  ,  I 

«  Uri 
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*  tordMorden,  Somewhat  felfifh,  I  own. 

*  Sir  Frederic.  Much  more  liable  to  be  jealous  than  the  women— 
ttid  jealoufy,  your  lordihip  knows,  is  the  moll  ridiculous,  3l-bred,  con¬ 
temptible  thing  in  nature  I 

«  Lord  Morden.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Yes,  yes — ha,  ha,  ha !  VtxftdXj 
delpicable. 

‘  Sir  Frederic.  Oh,  nothing  fo  laughable  as  the  vagaries  of  a 
jealous  hufl  and:  no  creature  I'ufFers  lb  much,  or  is  pitied  fo  little. 

‘  Lord  S:ordcn.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Ay — the  thefts  of  love  are  applauded, 
not  punifhed. 

<  Sir  Frederic.  Yes,  and  th^  poor  robbed  hulband,  watchman  like, 
twirls  his  rattle,  alarms  the  neigh bonrliood,  and  colleds  afliftants,  who 
never  fail  to  aid  the  thief,  and  laugh  at  him  and  his  lots. 

<  Lord  Morde^'.  Ye— .ye — yes.  JHa,  ha,  ha!— A  hulband  is  a  very 
firangc,  ignominious  arimal. 

<  Sir  Frederic  A  jealous  hulband  ! 

*  Lord  Morden,  A  palt'yj  mechanical  — 

*  Sir  Frederic.  Without  an  idea  of  life  or  manners? 

*  Lord  Morden.  Ha,  ha,  ha!,  very  true. - nlut,  come  with  me; 

there  is  a  young  gentleman  in  the  antichair.bcr,  of  a  good  family, 
who  wilhes  to  be  introduced  to  you — a  very  pretty  felio\\ — has  an  am¬ 
bition  to  do  iomething  which  ihall  give  him  eclat,  and  is  therefore 
defirous  of  being  known  to  us  men  of  the  world. 

*  Sir  Frederic.  Well!  I  am  yours  for  a  few  miinutes  j  but  I  muft  at¬ 
tend  Lady  Morden  at  her  toilette  prefently.’ 

A  man  of  faihion,  like  Sir  P'rederic,  confiflently  with  the 
laws  of  modern  honour,  might  lay  a  plan  to  kducc  the  wife 
of  h\s  friend y  but  he  would  not  make  the  hulband  his  confix 
danty  nor  tell  him  that  he  relembled  AFiaon 

Although  this  play  has  much  merit,  the  dialogue  is.  fel- 
dom  that  of  genteel  life ;  there  is  in  it  a  luperhaity  of  ftudied 
wit ;  and  even  the  poor  lervants  are  witty  ! 


Art.  hi.  Solomon's  Songy  tranjlated  from  the  Hebreiu.  By 
the  Rev.  Bernard  Hodgfoiiy  LL.D.  Principal  of  Hertford^ 
CollegCy  Oxford.  Printed  at  the  Clarendon  r'reis.  4to.  5s. 
Sold  by  Elniily,  London. 

'T^HE  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  holds  a  peculiar  rank  and 
^  dignity  in  the  province  of  literary  coinpofilion.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Jews  were  more  enlightened  or  refined 
•  than  their  neighbours ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have 
been  the  laoft  barbarous  of  all  the  taftern  nations  ;  yet, 
when  vve  open  their  volumes,  we  find  a  Iplendour,  a  lub- 

limity. 


2^2  Solomon^ s  Song^  tranflatcd from  tht  Hchreit. 

limity,  and  a  pathos  of  poetical  conipofition,  beyond  an? 
example  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  I'he  book  of  Job 
the  Plalms  of  David,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  revcaf 
veins  of  poetry  which  were  unknown  to  Greece  and  Rome 
arid  difcover  an  enthufiafm  of  genius,  and  boldnefs  of  con^ 
ception,  which  the  cautious  Ipirit  of  'the  prefent  age  may 
admire,  but  can  never  equal.  The  Itiidents  of  oriental  lU 
terature,  who  have  lately  rifen  among  us,  have  extolled  the 
beauties  of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  poets  ;  but  hitherto  they 
have  been  able  to  produce  nothing  that  can  gratify  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  talk,  or  that  bears  the  moft  diftant  refcniblance  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  Hebrew  mufe.  '  The  Koran  of  Mohammed, 
the  compofers  of  which  had  the  lacred  writings  before 
them,  is  a  bizarre  melange  of  ablurdity  and  bombaft,  of 
falfe  morality,  and  barbarous  tafte  ;  the  Hebrew  original  is 
as  much  luperior  to  the  Arabian  copy  as  the  infpiration  of 
genius  is  to  the  ravings  of  infanity.  | 

Among  the  poetical  produ^lions  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Song 
of  Solomon  has  ever  been  diftinguifhed  for  beauties  of  the 
deferiptive  and  the  paftoral  kind.  It  has  generally  been 
conlidered  as  an  epithalamium,  written  by  Solomon  on  his 
marriage  with  one  of  his  numerous  Avives..^  The  nuj>tial 
folcmnity  among  the  Hebrews  ufually  lafted  feven  days ;  a 
divifioQ,  correfponding  to  that  number  of  days,  is  obferve- 
able  in  the  poem,  and  has  been  pointed  out  by.  Bollhet  and 
Dr.  Lovvth.  ,  ^ 

The  following  well-known  addrels  of  the  oriental  king 
to  his  bride;  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  this  new  tranllation: 

-  *  The  voice  of  my  beloved  I  behold  him  ! 

He  Cometh  bounding  over  the  mountains. 

Springing  over  the  hills. 

My  .beloved  is  like  a  d^er, _ 

Or  a  (lag’s  fawn. 

Behold  him  (landing  behind  our  wall. 

Looking  out  from  the  windows; 

Sparkling  at  the  lattice ! 

My.  beloved  anfwered,  and  faid  to  me, 

Get  thee  up,  my  companion, 

My  lovely  one,  come  away ; 

For  lo  ?  the  winter  is  pad, 

The  rain  is  over,  is*  gone. 

The  flowers  are  feen  on  the  earth. 

The  feafon  of  the  fong  is  come. 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land : 

The  fig  tree  puts  forth  its  green  figs. 

And  the  vine’s  tender  grapes  yield  a  fragrance : 

Aiifc,  my  companion,  my  fair  one,'  and  come.* 
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.  In  fonie  refpefts  this  is  fuj^rior  to  the  tranflatlon  in  our 
Bible  ;  but  perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  improvement  if 
the  invitation  at  the  end  of  the  defcription  had  been  ex- 
preffed  in  the  fatne  words  as  that  at  the  beginning,  Arife, 
i4  jny  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.”  Repetitions  of 
this  kind  have  much  beauty  in  poetry,  particularly  of  the 
paftoral  kind.  ^ . 

^  The  charafteriftics  of  this  poem  are  voluptuoufnefe  and 
tendernefs ;  and,  in  this  refpeil,  the  Ipirit  of  the  original  is 
iiot  loft  in  the  tranflation.  T  he  learned  reader  will  find  much 
YaluS)le  criticilm  in  the  notes. 

Dr.  Hodglbn  does  not  engage  in  the  difputes  concerning 
the  myftical  fenfe,  or  fpiritual  interpretation  of  this  excel- 


Art.  IV.  InJiruBions  to  a  celebrated  Laureate  alias  the 
Progrefs  of  Ciiriofity ;  alias  a  Birth-Day  Ode ;  alias  Air. 
Whitbread's  Brewhoufe.  By  BeUr  Bhidary^Efq.  4to.  2s.0d. 
Hitched.  Kearlley.  London,  1787, 

the  works  of  the  celebrated  and  very  ingenious  author 
^  of  this  performance  have  fo  often  come  under  our  ex¬ 
amination,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  fay  any  thing  refpeft- 
ihgthem  which  has  not  already  fuggefted  itlelf  in  our  pre¬ 
ceding  articles.  Our  readers  are  not  now  to  be  informed 
that  we  are  not  of  that  fmall  number  of  fallidious  critics, 
who,  becaufe  our  author’s  merits  belong  to'  the  clafs  of  the 
fcdicrous  and  the  burlefque,  will  not  allow  him  a  claim  to 
the  appellation  of  poet ;  and  who,  becaufe  Butler  wrote  a 
bndred  years  ago,  can  never  be  brought  to  imagine  that 
tie  living  Pindar  poffelfes  a  genuine  portion  of  the  humour. 
fHudibras.  Upon  one  of  his  faults  we  have  often  remon- 
ted  with  our  author,*  the  fevere  and  unlicenfed  fpirit  of 
fatire  upon  a  high  perlbnage :  but  we  are  tired  of  com- 
fint;  we  have  found  that  our  friend  Peter  is  incorrigible; 
nd  fince  he  will  not  break  his  Pegafus  to  the  rules  of  good- 
'eeding,  we  are  determined  to  indulge  with  him  in  the 
blantry  of  good-humour.  The  performance  before  us  is 
of  dry  1‘arcafm,  and  that  droll  and  limple  mode  of  ex- 
dBon,  which  is  calculated  to  make  the  reader  imagine 
the  author,  when  he  is  meft  fevere,  does  not  feel  the 
^int  of  his  own  fatire.  I'his  is  one  of  the  greateft  excel- 
i^cies  of  La  Fontaine.'  The  following  is  part  of  his  ex- 
ulation  with  the  poet-laureat  upon  the  preference  which 
^inlinuated,  in  the  laft  .birth-day- ode,  of  the- glories  oi 
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to  a  celclratid  Laureate 


the  prefent  reign  to  thofe  of  Edward  the  Third,  Henry  the 
f  ifth,  and  Queen  Elizabeth : 


<  But  perhaps  aloft  on  his  imperial  throne. 
So  diftanty  O  ye  gods!  from  ev’ry  one. 
The  royal  virtues  are,  like  many  a  liar. 
From  this  our  pigmy  fyltcm  rather  far; 
Whofe  light,  tho'  flying  ever  fince  creation. 
Hath  not  yet  pitch’d  upon  our  nation. 


Then  may  the  royal  ray  be  foon  explor’d— 

And,  Thomas,  if  thoul’t  fwear  thou  art  not  humming, 
I’ll  take  my  fpying-glafs,  and  bring  thee  word 
The  inftant  I  behold  it  cominor. 


But  Thomas  Warton,  without  joking, 
jtrt  thou,  or  art  thou  not,  thy  fov’reign  fmoking  i 
How  can’ll  thou  ferioufly  declare 
That  George  the  Third 
With  Crefly’s  Edward  can  compare, 

Or  Harry  ?— ’tis  too  bad,  upon  my  word. 
George  is  a  clever  king,  I  needs  muil  own. 

And  cuts  a  jolly  figure  on  the  throne.’ 


ft 


IS  impoflible  for  us  to  fe^arate  the  humour  of  Peter 


irom  his  feverity ;  and  this  muu  be  our  apology  for  admit 
ing  into  our  publication  paffages  that  appear  to  throw  an 
air  of  ridicule  upon  the  moft  elevated  charafters.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  limile  is  fuU  of  natural  obfervation,  and  has  conflder- 
able  deferiptive  merit :  . 


t 


•  Now  majefty  into  a  pump  fo  deep 
Did  with  an  opera-glafs  of  Dolland  peep. 
Examining  with  care  each  wond’rous  mattec 
That  brought  up  water—  ‘ 


pwrthei 
1:86  as 


fEucfil; 


pr  ca 


Thus  have  I  feen  a  magpie  in  the  llreet,, 
A  chatt’ring  bird  we  often  meet, 

A  bird  for  cunofity  well  known. 

With  head  awry. 

And  cunning  eye, 

Peep  knowingly  into  a  marrow  bone. 


And  now  his  curious  m— --^y  did  ftoop 
To  count  the  nails  on  ev’ry  hoop : 

And  lo !  no  fingle  thing  came  in  his  way» 

That,  full  of  deep  refearchi,  he  did  not  lay,  , 

••  What’s  this?  hae,  hae?  what’s  that?  what’s  this?  what’s  that! 
So  quick  the  words  too,  when  he  deign’d  to  fpeak. 

As  if  each  fyllable  would  break  its  neck.’ 


The  inftruftions  to  a  celebrated  laureat  we  think  areifl 

ferior  to  tjie  cantos  of  the  Loufud,  upon  which,  in 

opinioi^ 
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jpjniori,  the  author  muft  build  his  claim  to  immortality, 
Jut  I’eter  muft  be  allowed  occafionally  to  unbend  himlelf, 
uJ  even  where  he  is  leaft  exquifite  he  is  ealy,  agreeable, 
antufing* 


jT.  V.  A  Tour  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the 
licbride  J/les  in  i"jSb.  By  John  Knox.  8vo.  6s.  boards, 
Walter.  London,  ^787. 


The  inordinate  vanity  and  felf-conceit  which  is  fb  oftea 
found  in  weak,  but  fometinies  well-meaning  men,  fur- 
lifiies  to  the  moralift  a  fubjeft  of  reprehenfion,  and  to  the 
gin  of  talie  and  fancy  a  fund  of  laughter.  I'he  philolb- 
r  too  will  find  in  this  frailty,  incident  to  human  nature^ 

1  copious  fource  of  interefting  oblervation.  The  otje^s 
tilt  are  moft  familiar  occupy  our  minds,  to  the  exclufion  of 
[(tiers  often  more  important.  Every  thing  is  arranged  round 
pf,  as  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  a  vaiit  man  moves ; 
’he  himlelf  is  the  grand  mover  of  the  whole.  Hence  it 
;en  happens  that  writers  of  memoirs  alcribe  to  their  own 
unfels  aftions  that  liowed  from  various  other  fources,  with 
hich  they  were  totally  unconnefled  and  unacquainted. 

In  the  addrefs  prefixed  to  the  collection  before  us,  an  al- 
ion  is  made  to  Ibme  event  that  had  happened  in  the 
hern  parts  of  this  ifiand,  which  would  Itamp  the  year 
86  as  an  era  in  the  Britilh  annals.  We  were  at  a  lols  to 
crltand  this,  till,  advancing  to  page  Ixx  of  what  the  au- 
r  calls  dilTertations,  we  read_as  follows :  “  As  the  year 
1786  forms  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  the  Highlands,  1 
am  under  the  unavoidable  necefiity  of  introducing  myfelf 
in  the  detail ;  and  1  hope  that  candour  will  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  part  that  1  occupy  therein,  which  could  not 
be  omitted  without  leaving  a  very  confiderable  chafm  in 
the  hiftory  of  that  country,”  Mr.  Knox  then  proceeds 
give  an  account  of  .the  capital  incidents  and  purliiits  of 
sown  life,  from  1764  to  the  prclent  day.  He  tells  us, 
bat  he  had  told  before  in  his  “  View  of  the  Britilh  Em- 
ite,”  and  ellewhere,  of  his  various  excurfions  into  the 
ghlands,  his  dangers  by  fea  and  land,  and  the  wretched 
verty  of  the  Highlanders.  He  often  heiltated  whether  to 
orifice  fo  much  time  and  money  as  he  expended  in  his  tra- 
or  abandon  a  caufe  that  might  one  day  prove  eflentially 
‘^ficial  to  300,000  people.  ,  “  In  thefe  deliberations," 
she,  ' 


*  I  gave 
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*  I  gave  way  invariably  to  the  impulfe  of  my  own  feelings ;  the  dif 
coveries  made  in  one  journey  ferved  only  to  incite  new  ardour  for 
another ;  and  I  have,  in  the  courfc  of  twenty-three  years,  penetrated 
and  explored  that  kingdom  fixteen  times ;  by  which  i  have  acquired 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  various  clafles  of  people,  the  diftrids 
towns,  ports,  bays,  lochs,  (hipping,  fifheries,  manufadlures,  &c.  than 
was  ever  collefled  in  the  brcall  ot  one  individual. 

*  As  the  Highlands  firft  drew  my  notice,  I  began  to  inquire  into  the 
.  mod  effedual  means  of  employing  the  inhabitants,  and  of  preventing 

emigration,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  greatly,  and  of  which  I  vva$ 
often  a  witnefs. 

*  This  train  of  thinking  became  dill  more  agreeable  from  the  con 
fideration  that  whatever  contributed  to  keep  the  people  at  home,  an 
engage  them  in  habits  of  ufefui  induftry,  would  tend  alfo  to  ftrengthei 
the  navy,  and  to  increafe  the  demand  for  Britifti  mamjfadlures. 

*  The  objedis  that  (ird  occurred  towards  the  accomplilhment  c 
thefe  defirable  purpofes  were  the  filheries,  in  all  their  varieties,  and  ih 
manufad^ture  of  fundry  articles  which  are  ufed  in  that  branch,  a 
fhip  and  boat-building,  net-making,  fail-making,  rope-making,  kz, 

*  This  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  hfhermen  of  all  deferiptions,  a 
tvcll  as  merchants  and  traders  in  that  line,  throughout  the  greateft  pa 
of  the  kingdom,  whom  I  found  ready  on  every  occafion  to  give  ir, 
the  fulled  information,  as  far  as  their  very  imperfedl  knowledg 
extended. 

‘  The  more  I  confidered  this  fubjedl,  the  more  important  it  aj 
peared,  both  to  the  drength  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
great  body  of  people.  1  therefore  relolved  to  become  mailer  of  I 
Siough  at  the  e^pence  of  a  long  apprcnticediip ;  and  I  gained,  b 
unremitting  inquiries  and  reading,  a  knowledge  of  that  bulinefs  fu^ 
cient  for  adiding  fidiermen  thenifelves  in  a  prolellion,  of  which  Ion 
had  only  a  fuperiicial  knowledge,  and  others  were  almod  entirely  ignM 
rant,  particularly  in  the  manner  of  curing.  ^  i 

‘  I'he  lad  journey,  through  very  remote,  and  partly  unexplord 
regions,  has  completed  the  remaining  part  of  general  information.  H 
have  now  encircled  the  kingdom,  by  craverfing  the  whole  coall,  wl" 
one  foot,  as  it  were,  on  land,  and  the  other  in  the  water.  By  thisi 
have  gained  a  knowledge  ot  the  various  fpccics  ot  fidi  on  each  relpcu^^K 
(hore,  and  the  leas  thereof,  as  well  as  the  quantities  that  might  S 
caught  upon  an  average  of  years.  K 

‘  When  I  found  myfeif  qualified  to  fpeak  upon  the  fubjeft  B 
filheries,  and  of  improvements  in  the  Highlands,  I  frequently 
fever  al  hours  in  writing  wiiole  packets  ot  letters,  enforcing  the  c® 
pcdiency  of  drawing'the  public  attention  that  way  ;  but  this 
bufinels  engroffed  lo  much  time,  that  printing  feemed  more  elig*^ 
Unwilling,  however,  to  be  deprived  ot  the  latisladtioh  which 
rity  and  loiitude  ad'orded,  I  circulated  fon»e  papers  privately,  whi*-; 
being  honoured’ with  particular  notice,  1  ventuicd,  with  additions,  Ki 
publiih. 

«  The  favourable  reception  of  thefe  fird  (ketches  fuggeded  the  im.j 
of  a  more  complete  work,  by  extending  ibme  of  the  fubjecis, 

intiociuwB^* 
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iotfodocing  others,  the  whole  giving  a  ryHematic  view  of  the  af&irs  of 
Scotland  in  general,  and  of  the  Highlands,  with  its  fifheries,  in  par« 
dcular.’ 

Our  author  relates  that  he  printed  an  abridgment  of  the 
above  work,  as  far  as  {it)  related  to  filheries  ;  that  be  en¬ 
raged  an  artift  to  give  him  the  outlines  of  Dorret’s  map  of 
Gotland,  he  himfelf  filling  up  the  names ;  and  that  he  fct 
out  for  Ireland,  and  crofTed  over  to  Cantire : 

'  In  the  mean  time,  fundry  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Scotland 
began  to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety  at  Edinb^urgh,  for  the  purpofe 
of  facilitating  the  plans  of  improvement  recommended  in  the  publica¬ 
tion,  and  for  other  matters  worthy  of  their  attention, 

*  The  Highland  Society  at  London  had  been  eftablifhed  feveral 
jtars  before  ;  it  was  partly  a  convivial  club,  who  met  to  enjoy  them- 
fclvcs  according  to  the  culloms  of  their  country,  to  hear  the  bagpipe, 
drink  whifky  out  of  the  ciam-(hell,  &c.  and  partly  an  inftitution  for 
the  encouragement  of  colledlions  and  publications  in  their  native  tongue, 
icd  of  their  native  muiic,  and  fimilar  objeds. 

‘  Upon  my  return  from  Edinburgh,  foon  after  the  cftablifhment  of 
ienew  fociety  in  that  city,  and  of  which  I  had  been  voted  an  hono- 
»ry  member,  I  propofed  that  the  London  Society  ihould  extend  their 
plan,  do  fomething  fartlier  in  the  way  of  bufinefs,  and  co-operate 
lith  the  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  then  fitting  upon  the 
ilhcrics.  I  enforced  this  matter  pretty  warmly  to  the  fecrctary,  and 
other  members.  All  thefe  gentlemen  exprefTed  their  approbation  of 
By  propofals,  and  their  readinefs  to  come  forward,  and  give  their 
(ODCurrence  to  any  meafures  that  might  benehc  their  country,  whofe 
hportance  I  had  laboured  to  reprefent  in  the  (Irongeft  terms.* 

The  lofs  of  America,  with  the  accumulation  of  public 
'  ut,  very  naturally  turned  the  attention  of  this  country  to 
r  remaining  refources  of  population,  induftry,  and  wealth, 

J  to  general  and  public  improvement.  The  Scotch 
Series,  which  had,  for  almoft  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
tfent  century,  been  an  objeft  of  parliamentary  attention 
d  bounty,  readily  prefented  themfelves  to  the  minds  of 
n  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  country ;  accord- 
jy  Mr.  Sinclair,  now  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Lord  l^undonald, 
r.Dempfter,  the  Earl  of  Abercorne,  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne, 
Adam  Fergufbn,  and  others,  took  a  very  adive  and 
Wic  part  in  prefling  the  fifheries,  as  had  been  often  done 
ore,  on  the  attention  of  the  legiflature,  as  well  as  on  in- 
iduals.  But  it  would  appear,  from  the  narrative  under 
that  all  this  fpirit  of.  improvement  was  merely  the 
of  the  writings  of  Mr.  John  Knox. 

»^mong  various  other  particulars  tending  to  prove  his  con- 
«Jonce,  we  are  informed  by  the  author  that  he  was  re- 
by  the  Highland  Society,  ‘‘  in  his  intended  tour  to 
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**  the  Highlands,  to  take  the  trouble  of  colleding  the  names 
“  of  iiich  perfons  as  were  willing  to  become  fublcribers  for 
“  extending  the  lilheries,  and  improving  the  lea  coalts  of 
‘‘  the  kingdom.” 

*  Thus  furniihed,’  fays  he,  *  with  an  official  commiffion,  I  hi  out 
•from  London,  June  29,  upon  the  hazardous  and  fatiguing  enterjrifc 
It  was  to  travel,  molUy  on  foot,  from  Oban  in  Aigylelhire  to  Cape 
Wrath,  which  L  the  moil  dilUnt  extremity  of  britain,  as  well  as  the 
moil  rugged  coaft  j  from  thence  aior.g  the  ihore  of  the  Peniland 
Firth  to  the  north-eall  extremity  at  Dungfbay  Head ;  from  thence 
along  the  call  couil  of  Caithnefs,  Sutherland,  and  Roisfhire,  to  Inver, 
nefs;  from  thence  along  the  coail  of  the  Murray  Firth  to  Kinnaird’s 
Head,  and  Irom  thence  back  to  Edinburgh  by  Peterhead  and  Aber¬ 
deen. 

‘  In  this  tour  1  propofed  alfo  to  explore  a  greater  number  of  the 
Hebride  iflahds  than  had  been  vifited  by  any  late  traveller;  and  all  this, 
which  exceeded  3000  miles,  was  performed  in  the  courfe  of  fix  montha 
from  the  time  that  I  left  London.* 

Thus,  we  are  informed  that  he  overran  a  fpace  of  more 
than  3000  miles  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months  from  the  time  he 
left  London :  but  rapidity  in  travelling  cannot  produce  much 
found  obfervation. 

The  direftors,  therefore,  of  the  fociety  for  improving  thct 
fifheries  and  coafts  of  Scotland  aft  very  judicioully,  asMr.l 
Knox  informs  us  they  do,  when  they  addrefs  queilions  re-1 
lative  to  the  fubjedt  of  improving  the  country  and  the! 
fifheries  to  the  proprietors  of  lands  on  the  coails  of  thej 
V  Highlands  and  the  Hebride  illands.”  '  I 

The  volume  before  us  is  divided  by  the  author  Into  three 
parts  : 

‘  I.  Diflertations  on  the  ancient  and  modern  flatc  of  thq, 
Highlands.  I 

2.  T  he  journal. 

3.  A  large. appendix,  containing  mifcellaneous  papers.  I 

Refpefting  the  tirll,  we  have  already  given  a  fptcimenJ 

that  which  relates  to  Mi\  Knox’s  propolevi  objefts  is  origi® 
nal,  the  reft  being  a  mere  repetition  of  what  is  to  be  four® 
in  the  writings  of  the  two  Maepherfons,  and  of  what  t!® 
author  himielf  had  formerly  tranlbribed  into  his  other  put® 
^  lications  from  different  w’riters  on  finance  and  politic® 
economy.  ® 

•  In  the  journal,  or  tour,  which  forms  the  fecond  cHvifu® 
of  this  compilation,  among  many  lads  and  oblervatio® 
that  are  well  known  and  common,  we  find  Ibmc  that  3® 
new,  a  few"  of  which  have  the  meiit  of  being  uiefiii,  3® 
in  fome  degree  interciling ;  but  the  greater  part  aie  aliugcti  ® 
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trivial  and  frivolous  :  throughout  the  whole,  the  lelf-import* 
ance  of  John  Knox  appears  the  prominent  feature.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  much-frequented  harbour  and  road  of  Oban  in 
Argyle/hirc,  he  fays, 

Oban  is  formed  by  nature,  and  by  a  combination  of  favourable 
circumllances,  for  being  a  principal  harbour,  a  place  of  trade,  a  cen¬ 
trical  mart,  for  the  South  Highlands,  and  the  numerous  iflands  that 
lie  in  its  vicinity.  Here  alio  a  royal  dock  and  an  arfenal  might  be 
creded.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bell  defigns  of  government  lor  an- 
noving  the  enemy,  or  defending  our  trade  and  colonies,  are  fomc- 
times  fruftrated  by  means  of  contrary  winds,  which  prevent  the  royal 
fleets  and  tranfports  from  getting  out  of  the  harbours,  or  from  getting 
round  to  the  Land’s  End.  It  is  alTo  certain  that  tiie  enemy  are  in¬ 
formed  by  ncwfpapers,  and  otherwife,  of  every  equipment  and  mo¬ 
tion  of  our  (hips  and  troops,  which  enables  them  to  counteraft  our 
dcfigns  by  means  of  fimilar  fquadrons,  and  by  fecret  difpatches  to 
commanding  officers  abroad.  The  delays,  and  the  lofsto  the  nation, 
arifing  from  theie  circumllances,  mull  be  very  gre.it;  to  remedy 
which,  in  a  certain  degree,  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  have  an 
arfenal  and  a  royal  dockyard  on  the  welt  coall  of  Scotland,  where 
fmall  fquadrons,  and  tranfports  with  troops,  could  be  fecretly  fitted 
oat,  and  from  whence  they  could  fail  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
with  any  wind  that  blows.  By  this  means  a  tieet  with  troops  might 
reach  America,  or  the  Weft-Indies,  before  the  enemy  could  have  the 
inalleft  intelligence  of  the  defign,  which  would  give  our  fleets  and  ar^ 
mies  a  decided  advantage  in  that  quarter  of  the  world/ 

This  is  well  ;  but  of  yvhat  ufe  are  the  following  parti¬ 
culars?  The  facrament  was  adminidered  during  my  flay 
here  (the  Ifle  of  Mull),  at  which  a  very  great  concourle 
‘‘attended  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  alfo  from 
Icolumkill,”  p.  67.  “  At  the  head  of  the  former  bay 
(Lochachallill  in  the  lile  of  Coll)  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Mac- 
“  lean,  where  Dr.Johnlbn  fpent  fome  days ;  and  here  I  flept 
“  in  the  room  where  that  perambulating  philofopher  re- 
pofea'himlelt.”  A  venerable  old  man  offered  to  carry  our 
oyager  from  Bara,  or  wherever  he  might  think  proper  to 
Not  only  lb. 

But  faith,”  faid  he,  “  I  can  introduce  you  to  any  family  in  the 
ng  Ifland,  for  every  body  knows  William  Macdonald,  who  has 
n  a  fiffier  thefe  five-and  forty  years,  and  was  always  refpedted  by 
firll  lairds  in  the  Highlands.  I  faw  your  book,”  added  he,  **  in 
Ifle  of  Sky  :  O  !  how  you  have  trimmed  that  | 

^  of  filhing!  he  knows  more  about  cuftom-houfe  fees*  and  how  to 
induftrious  men  who  toil  at  fea  ;  throwing  out  his  gibes  by  a 
fire-fide,  with  the  wine  bottle  before  him.  If  you  can  be. ready 
go  to-morrow  morning,  we  Wiii  get  out  with  the  ebb-tide ;  our  bar¬ 
ns  none  of  the  bell,  but  leave  that  matter  to  old  Macdonald,  who 
^sit  wcel.” 
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26o  Knox’s  Tour  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

We  ihall  not  enlarge  this  catalogue  of  fooleries,  by  re¬ 
lating  where  and  when  Mr.  Knox  was  entertained  by  a  cor 
poral  and  his  wife  with  fnuff  and  whifkey,  how  often 
he  received  the  common  hofpitality  of  numberlels  lairds 
and  even  poor  people,  in  the  Hebrides  ;  nor  the  numberlcfs 
places  that  ftruck  Mr.  Knox  as  commodious  for  the  building 
of  tow  ns  and  harbours*  There  is  little  merit  in  pointing 
out  proper  fituations  for  thefe  amidft  illands  and  on  a  coalt 
fo  varied  and  indented  by  lakes  and  leas  as  the  Hebrides  and 
weltern  coall  of  Scotland.  Nor  do  w^e  imagine  that  the 
proper  method  of  encouraging  the  fiflieries  is  to  begin  with 
the  building  of  towms.  Fifheries  and  towns  mull  fpringup 
together.  I'he  inhabitants  of  towns,  fays  Mr.  Knox,  will 
aftord  markets  for  fifli ;  and  the  filheries  wdll  fill  the  towns 
with  inhabitants.  This  is  reafoning  in  a  circle ;  and  expc 
jrience  w  ill  prove  it  to  be  fallacious.  Give  the  people  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  induftry  and  capitals  of  individuals  will  do 
more  than  the  moll  magnificent  plans  of  Mr.  Knox  and  all 
other  fpeculators  on  the  filheries  of  Scotland.  The  direftors 
of  .the  new’  fociety  judge  wdfely  in  emancipating  certain 
fpots  from  the  remains  of  feudal  tyranny,  and  leaving  the 
eredtion  of  tow'ns  and  quays  to  the  natural  progrcls  ot  im 
provement  in  a  free,  commercial,  and  enterprifing  country 

The  appendix,  w  hich  forms  the  third  part  of  this  col 
leftion,  confiils  of  extradls  from  the  w’ritings  of  Dr.  John 
fon,  Mr.  Pennant,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Mr.  Martin,  &c.  &c. 
with  a  few  letters  from  Mr,  Dempller  and  Mr.  Guthrie  o 
the  fubjedl  of  prelerving  falmon  by  means  of  ice;  andoi 
the  effedls  of  lime  in  reducing  heathlands.  It  contains  alf 
an  extraft  from  a  difeourfe  read  by  John  Knox  on  the  iSt 


of  March  before  the  Highland  Society. 

The  volume  before  us  might  w  ell  be.difpenlcd  with  wer 
it  not  that  we  fliould  thereby  lofe  the  llriitting  dignity  of  Joh 
Knox  the  author,  w^hole  confequence,  it  w’ould  appear, 
much  greater  to  himfelf  than  to  others.  What  is  origin 
in  it,  or  important,  might  well  be  comprized  in  a  pamphl 
of  a  Angle  Iheet.  It  mull  be  allowed,  how’cver,  that  M 
Knox  is  not  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  to  t! 
miferies  of  his  fellow-men,  both  of  which  he  attemp 
feelingly  to  delcribe.  We  Ihould  alfo  allow’  him  the  praii 
of  a  judicious  obferver,  as  well  as  laborious  inquirer,  it  f 
fchemes  w^ere  not,  for  the  mod  part,  extravagant  and  in 
prafticable,  and  his  labours  tarnifhed  with  frivolity  and  i 
mod  ridiculous  adedlation  of  his  own  importance.  T  here 
a  danger  left  this  ruling  paffion  in  the  ebarafter  of  o 
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compiler,  and  fome  others,  fliould  hurt  a  caufc  that  merits 
univcrlal  approbation  and  fupport. 

Mr.  Knox  informs  us  that  he  has  acquired  fuch  a  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  biifinefs  of  fifhing  as  to  be  able  to  aflift  fifhennen 
themfelvcs  in  their  profeffion.  Will  he  indulge  us  if  we 
give  him  a  piece  of  counfel,  which  may  ierve  in  reality  to 
promote  that  good  caufe  in  which  he  appears  to  be  lb  zeal¬ 
ous?  Let  him  fettle  in  one  of  (he  Hebride  illands,  and  lay 
out  in  filhing- boats  and  tackle  thofe  fums  which  he  waftes 
in  fruitlefs,  becaufe  unnecefTary,  excurlions  and  voyages  to 
the  illes  and  coafts  of  Scotland, 


Art.  VI.  The  Wrongs  of  Africa  ;  a  Poem.  *  Part  the  Firjl^ 

4to.  2s.  Hitched.  Faulder.  London,  1787, 

^HE  writer  of  this  poem  appears  to  be  animated  by  the 
*  belt  of  motives.  He  is  endowed  with  a  mind  fenfible, 
cultivated,  and  humane.  The  fubjeft  he  has  chofen  is  of 
great  magnitude,  and  is  in  its  own  nature  highly  pathetic. 
The  author  has,  fortunately  we  think  for  his  liicccfs,  thrown 
away  the  fetters  of  rhyme,  and  exprefles  the  generous  effu- 
fions  of  philanthropy  and  freedom  in  the  graceful  wildnels 
of  the  Englifh  blank  verfe.  His  verfification  is,  in  general, 
harmonious.  Varied,  and  fweet ;  and  the  conltruftlon  of  his 
periods  is  fuch  as  would  naturally  fugged  itfelf  to  a  lettered 
and  elegant  mind. 

In  fpite  of  thefe  recommendations  his  poem  will  never 
force  itfelf  upon  the  general  attention,  and  is  not  likely  to 
Turvive  the  period  in  which  it  w^as  produced.  The  liibjert 
I  is,  in  our  opinion,  unhappily  chofen.  The  wrongs  of 
'Africa,  like  the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  are  too  mighty 
!to  aflbeiate  themlelves  with  the  poet’s  dream,  and  Ipurn 
[from  them,  as  an  ufelefs  membrane,  the  ornaments  of  fic- 
|tion.  The  enormous  crimes  that  attend  upon  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  Have  trade,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  always  to  be 
flated  in  the  Item  language  of  unimpadioned  jultice,  and  in 
the  fame  perfpicuous  and  accurate  manner  as  we  w’ould  ex¬ 
hibit  a  mathematical  problem.  He  that  feeks  by  the  artifice 
of  rhetoric  to  roufe  our  feelings  upon  a  fubjedt  like  this,  is 
[^mediately  defpifed  for  the  palpable  imbecility  of  his 
judgment.  There  is  another  defedt  inherent  in  the  lubjedt, 
the  mention  of  which  may  create  a  fmile  in  the  generality 
of  readers,  but  which,  we  are  perfuaded,  the  more  it  is  exa- 
U'lned,  will  appear  the  more  important  and  unalterable — an 
(flay  on  the  Have  trade  will  rank  with  none  of  thofe 
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eftablifhed  fpecies  of  poetry  which  criticifm  acknowledges 
as  legitimate.  It  cannot  be  heroic  poetry;  for  this  mult 
conduct  a  fingle  ftory  to  a  regular  conclulion  :  it  cannot  be 
diciaftic;  for  he  who  would  wholly  abolifli  the  flave  trade 
cannot  be  fuppol'ed  to  deliver  rules  for  the  proper  condiift  of 
it :  it  cannot  be  fatire,  tor  the  fubjedl  is  too  ferious :  it 
might  be  made  the  topic  of  the  higher  fpecies  of  ode  ;  but 
thi>  method  of  conveying  his  lentiments  our  author  has  re 
jefted.  1  he  defedivenels  of  the.fubjcft,  in  this  refpeft,  is 
peculiarly  obvious  in  the  efTay  before  us,  fince,  exclufivcK 
of  its  want  of  unity  and  method,  few  readers  would  have 
imagined,  if  part  the  firjl  were  not  written  in  the  title-page, 
that  the  author  had  not  done  with  his  theme;  nor  can  the 
moll  ingenious  fpcculator  aflign  a  topic  for  the  enlliing  di 
vifions  that  is  not  already,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  '^lore 
.  flailed. 

I'o  prove  the  jufticc  of  our  decifion,  at  lead  fo  far  as  it 
has  been  iavpurable  to  the  author,  we  will  feicct  an  extraft, 
in  which  he  reprobates  the  pretended  humanity  of  the 
Guinea  traders,  as  it  is  employed  in  the  prefervation  of  their 
yiftims,  and  which  appears  to  us  to  have  more  of  the  pocti 
fpirit  than  any  other  paffage  of  the  work  ; 

*  Mod  fitly,  then,  ye  throw  afide  the  veil 
That  not  conceals,  but  more  deforms  your  crimes, 

Tinging  their  features  with  the  loathfome  hue 
Of  foul  liypocrify :  and  right  ye  deem. 

When,  fcorning  pity’s*  fofter  ties,  ye  own 
That  avarice  only  prompts  the  deed  humane. 

Which  feems  to  claim  a  faiier  origin. 

But  why  with  foohfh  fondncls  would  you  drive 
To  drefs  a  devil  in  an  angel’s  garb. 

And  bid  mankind  adore  him  r — Can  it  be 
That  he,  the  fouled  fiend  that  ever  dalk’d 
*  Acrofs  the  confines  of  this  iufFcring  world  ; 

He,  the  dread  Ipirit  of  commercial  gain. 

Whole  heait  is  marble,  ara  whofe  harpy  bandf 
Are  llain’d  with  bfood  of  millions ;  can  it  be 
That  he  fhouid  perionatc  the  form  divine 
Of  foft  companion,  and  perform  the  talk 
To  her  mild  cares  and  lenient  hand  alfign’d  ? 

It  is  not  his  on  mifery's  bleeding  wounds 
To  pour  the  Toothing  bairn  ;  to  raife  the  head 
That  droops  in  ficknefs ;  timely  to  iupply 
The  healing  potion ;  and  the  bitter  cup 
Sweeten  with  words  of  fympathy.  'i  o  him. 

Of  all  that  breathes,  inditferent  is  the  fate ; 

And  whilft  one  hand  the  cordial  drop  fuftains. 

The  other  grafps  a  dagger ;  thus  prepar’d 
y/^ith  life  and  death,  he  balances  the  fcale. 

And,  as  the  beam  preponderates,  faves  or  kills.’ 
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Upon  the  whole,  vve  will  not  aflert  that,  if  our  author 
Jiad  chofen  a  happier  lubjefV,  he  could  ever  have  exhibited 
the  charafteriflics  ot  a  conliderable  poet.  His  language  is 
fweet  and  nervous,  but  it  is  feldoin  animated  with  tropes 
and  peopled  with  imagery.  His  attempts  at  limlle  are,  we 
telieve,  in  every  inftance,  feeble  and  abortive.  He  has 
twice  exerted  himlelf  tor  the  introdu^iion  of  an  epifodical 
/larrative;  but  the  creative  pen  drops  from  his  hand  by  the 
time  he  has  completed  a  lolitary  page.  Truth  obliges  us  to 
rci'uie  him  the  appellation  of  a  poet ;  but  it  is  with  plealiire 
we  add  that,  if  he  is  never  great,  he  is  never  abl'urd  ;  and 
that  he  may  advance  a  welUfoundtcl  pretention  to  a  dear 
and  manly  underftanding,  and  to  the  beft  qualities  of  the 
heart. 


Art.  Vl[.  Sirmmis,  hy  G.  Gregory^  F, A. S.  /luihor  tf  EJfays 
Hl/iorical  and  Moral,  Fo  zvhich  are  prefixed  Thoughts 
entheCompoJition  and  Delivery  of  a  Sermon."  8vo.  Os.  boards. 
Joniiion.  Lonclon,  1787. 

CERMONS  aadrefTed  to  an  Englifh  audience  are  not 
always  fuppoled  to  be  written  with  the  dignity  of  Sher¬ 
lock,  or  the  eloquence  of  Blair.  There  are  interior  regions 
in  niv)ant  Z:on,  as  well  as  in  ParnatlUs;  and  he  who  can 
treaJ  them  with  lelicity  may  enjoy  the  odours  ot  the  rofe  of 
Simn,  aliiiough  he  be  not  entitled  to  the  full-tiovving  ho¬ 
nours  that  de Ice nded' from  Aaron's  heard.  There  are  willows 
by  the  ivaUr-courles,  as  well  cedars  in  Lebanon  ;  and  calves 
grow  in  the  jialU.  as  well  as  /W/r  that  perambulate  in 
pride  and  dignity  the  mountains  of  Bafl^an.  ‘  . 

Id  conlidermg  the  hiltory  of  the  art  ot  preaching,*  it  is 
carious  to  reflect,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  original  fer- 
vice  of  the  Chriftian  church.  Among  the  Jews,  when  the 
was  read  in  the  lynagogue,  the  officiating  prieft  fre- 
laently  gave  an  explication  of  it,  and  earneltly  exhorred 
audience  to  protit  from  the  inltru(!:tions,  or  to  imitate 
example,  wffiich  had  been  exhibited.  This  cuflom  was 
iun^iferred  to  the  Chriltian  church.  After  this  practice  had 
Winued  for  ibme  centuries,  with  all  the  advantages  and 
^fefts  that  accompany  extemporaneous  declamation,  OvU 
introduced  theological  orations  ;  and  the  art  of  prcach- 
in  his  time,  began  to  be  regulated  by  the  elegant  mo- 
^’5  of  Grecian  eloquence. 

The  amazing  I'uperiority  of  thefe  regular  and  ftuclied  com- 
'^Stions  over  extemporaneous  ettuiions  Iboa  banilhed  the 
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latter  almoft  entirely  from  the  church  ;  though  Origen,  Cy¬ 
ril,  and  even  Chrylbftom,  occafionally  indulged  themlelves  in 
thefe  flights  of  a  happy  fancy. 

However  inconfiderable  in  its  origin,  preaching  foon  came 
to  be  confidered  as  the  principal  part  of  public  worfhip. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  lermons  were  preached  in  the  fame 
aflembly,  by  the  prelbyters  and  bilhops  in  fucceflion ;  on 
thcle  occalions,  the  dilcourles  would  necelTarily  be  fliort- 
and  at  fuch  periods  probably  the  very  brief  lermons  of  St, 
Auguftine  were  compofed,  many  of  which  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  diftindly,  and  delivered  in  eight'minutes. 

The  church  of  England  early  recommended  to  her  dif- 
ciples  the  pradice  oi  reading  their  lermons  ;  which,  if  it 
has  not  been  produftive  of  many  eloquent  orations,  has  fup- 
plied  us  with  many  rational  and  moral  elTays. 

To  the  Sermons  now  before  us  are  prefixed  ‘‘  Thoughts 
on  the  Compolition  and  Delivery  of  a  Sermon.”  It  is  al¬ 
ways  fuppoled  that  the  intention  of  prefatory  criticifm  is  to 
palliate  the  detefts,  or  illuftrate  the  beauties,  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  performance.  Accordingly  the  experiment  is  hazard¬ 
ous,  But  the  critical  prolufions  in  the  volume  before  us  are 
innocent  of  this  artifice  ;  and  their  chief  lault  is,  that  they 
comprehend  too  numerous  and  too  profane  a  circle,  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  Gibbon,  Beattie,  and  Raynal,  who  are  lefs  entitled  to 
rank  among  preachers  than  Saul  was  to  hold  his  ftationj 
among  the  prophets. 

The  fubjedfs  of  thefe  difeourfes  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
popular  and  edifying;  the  fermon  on  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  which  is  tranflated  from  Maffilon,  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  But  we  meet  with  Ibme  paflages  which  we  cannot 
entirely  approve.  There  are  two  high-wrought  delcrip 
tions,  one  of  a  male,  the  other  of  a  female  finner,  which  wi 
fhall  fubmit  to  the  eye  of  criticifm.  In  a  fermon  preachei 
before  a  charity-fehool  he  thus  deferibes  the  rife,  progreis 
and  termination  of  a  malefaftor  : 


*  I  obferved  that  duty  coincided  with  intereft  in  enforcing  the  er 
treife  of  benevolence  on  this  occafion.  The  principles  of  humanir 
and  the  precepts  of  religion  didlate  to  us  to  do  good  unto  all  mePi  t 
love  mercy,'*  and  to  adminifter  to  all  the  neceflities  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  fpi ritual  as  well  as  temporal.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  dc 
•  monftrate  how  far  you  fulfil  thefe  injundiions  in  withholding  you' 
from  ignorance  and  vice.  Suffer  your  imagination  to  accompany 
for  a  moment  to  the  obfeure  retreat  of  poverty  and  wretchedncls.  Be 
hold  the  child  of  penury  commence  his  career  under  inaufpicic^ 
omens  !  Behold  him  an  infant  beggar,  whofe  occupation  bids  dena^'i 
to  diffidence  and  fhame,  the  proper  guardians  and  ornaments  of  you^- 
Behold  him  made  callous  by  the  fcof^  and  inhumanity  of  the  multitu^^ 
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tti  happy  to  find  a  protedlor  in  any  abandoned  villain  who  (lands  forth' 
in  his  defence.  Behold  him  expofed  to  the  feduftions  of  bad  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  temptations  of  want.  Early  initiated  in  all  the  habits 
of  profanenefs  and  licentioufnefs,  without  even  the  knowledge  of  his 
Gcd  to  prevent  er  to  reftrain  him,  what  virtue,  what  fenfe  of  decency, 
can  be  expelled  from  him  ?  He  begins  to  be  a  thief  before  he  has 
ccaled  to  be  a  child.  Green  in  years,  he  is  matured  in  wickednefs. 
Amonfter  of  depravity  and  brutilhnefs,  humanity  and  religion  are  ex- 
tinft,  or  rather  never  had  a  place  in  his  heart.  Behold  the  unavailing 
anxiety  of  his  miferable  parents ;  behold  him  “  bring  down  their  grey 
hairs  with  forrow  to  the  grave.”  The  following  feene  will  exhibit  him 
confirmed  in  the  practice  of  every  crime  at  which  human  nature  re¬ 
volts.  He  is  a  common  plunderer  and  afTaiTin.  He  violates  no  rule 
of  juftice,  for  he  never  was  acquainted  with  any.  He  has  no  fenti- 
inents  of  compaflion ;  compalTion  he  never  met  with,  compalTion  he 
never  felt;  and  he  falls  a  vidim  to  laws  which  he  had  never  con- 
fidcred;  of  which  indeed  he  had  perhaps  fcarcely  any  knowledge  or 
apprehenfion.  If  we  contemplate  the  unhappy  female,  nurtured  in 
fimilar  circumftances,  the  pathos  is  the  fame,  with  the  additional  hor¬ 
rors  of  proAitution,  difeafe,  fedudion  of  others,  and  every  curfe  which 
beauty,  unproteded  by  principle,  can  bring  upon  the  pofleffor  and  the 
world,’ 

A  youth,  whofe  conduft  brought  down  the  grey  hairs 
‘‘  of  his  parents  with  lorrow  to  the  grave,”  muft  be  lup- 
pofed  to  have  had  a  virtuous  education.  At  any  rate,  the 
expreffion,  “  he  violates  no  rule  of  juftice,  for  he  never  was 
acquainted  with  any,”  is  not  only  ablurd,  but  atheiftical. 
‘‘  The  Gentiles,”  fays  St.  Paul,  fliew  the  work  of  the 
law  written  on  their  hearts.” 

The  pidlure  of  a  female  profligate  is  ftill  more  extraordi¬ 


nary.  In  a  fermbh  preached  at  the  Magdalen  chapel,  he 
thus  deferibes  the  fituation  of  the  unhappy  candidates  for 
that  moft  ignominious  of  all  charities  : 

‘  And  you,  my  young  friends;  gaiety,  perhaps,  or  the  hopes  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  may  have  invited  fome  of  you  to  the  moft  edifying  of  fpec- 
tades.  Come  then,  and,  in  the  houfe  of  penitence,  learn  the  neceflity 
of  attending  feduloufly  to  the  lefTons  of  confcience.  Let  thefc  unhappy 
finners  tell  their  tale  of  woe ;  let  them  tell  you  what  remorfe,  what  ap- 
prehenfions  they  experienced  on  their  firft  fatal  derelidion  of  virtue ;  let 
them  deferibe  the  painful  conflids  between  modeAy  and  hunger,  be¬ 
tween  honour  and  poverty,  when  reduced  to  the  lhameful  neceflity  of 
general  proAitution ;  let  them  tell  you  how  they  wandered  defolate 
^  friendiefs,  and  wanted  perhaps  a  morfel  of  bread  to  fatisfy  the 
<^vings  of  nature  j  how  they  paffed  the  wintry  night  expofed  to  all 
the  rigour  of  the  elements,  nor  even  in  the  tents  of  wickednefs  could 
hod  a  (belter,  or  where  to  lay  their  heads;  let  them  tell  you  the  va- 
ricty  of  angui(h  they  have  experienced ;  the  brutal  treatment,  the  in- 
blcnt  and  inhuman  injuries  to  which  they  have  fubmitted ;  the  difeafe, 
the  penury,  they  have  endured ;  the  atrocious  and  defperate  crimes  in 

which 
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which  they  have  been  induced  to  take  a  part.  While  your  hearts  yet 
ineh  with  the  afFeding  detail,  behold  the  miferable  wreck  of  beauty 
and  of  health ;  behold  the  delicacy  of  youth  untimely  finking  under  t  ie 
iofiimiticb  of  age  !  * 

Omitting  the  indecent  and  impiops  comparifon  between  a 
ftrumpet  not  knowing  where  to  lay  her  head  in  a  brothcK  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  In  the  wildernefs,  would  not  the 
defeription  here  given  of  the  unhappy  Magdalenes,  as  ol>. 
jeds  of  deteiiation  a«  well  as  compalfion,  a  defeription  ^iven 
in  their  oivn  prefence^  tend  to  harden  their  hearts,  and,  by 
marking  them  as  objeds  of^perpetual  fhame,  prevent  the 
poflibility  of  their  returning  to  the  paths  ot  virtue? 

in  this  volume  there  are,  however,  lome  tolerable  eflavs; 
but  they  contain  many  defedts,  both  with  regard  to  matter 
and  ftyle. 


Art,  VllI,  Hiflorical  and  Political  Remarks  upon  the  Tariff' 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty  ;  ivitk  Preliminary  Ohfcrvaimn, 
bvo,  2s.  Od.  ituched,  Cadeil.  London,  lyby. 

T  T  is  the  objcd  of  the  Preliminary  Obferyations,  which 
^  are  prefixed  in  this  publication  to  the  Hiftorical  and  Po¬ 
litical  Remarks,  to  point  out  that  revolution  in  the  tradirg 
fyftem  of  Europe  which  was  efiedhed  by  an  acknowl.uge- 
ment  of  the  independent  ibvereignty  ot  the  United  States  of 
Holland  at  the  treaty  of  Munltcr ;  and  to  confider  iis  prin¬ 
cipal  variations  and  improvements  lince  that  period,  in  a 
deduction  or  Ibme  remarkable  ladts  from  the  hiitoiies  of 
France  and  England.  Having  come  down  to  the  piefent 
times,  the  author  gives  a  plain  account  of  the  late  treaty  ot 
navigation  and  commerce  with  France,  varying  the  iiyle 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  his  own  manner;! 
becaule,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  by  v  arying  the  fituation  of  a 
j)idlure  there  is  fometimes  a  chance  of  exhibiting  it  in  Inch! 
a  light  as  lhall  produce  a  more  ftriking  efiedt,  ar.d  cliicover  1 
beauties  and  connexions  which  had  before  elcaped  the  e}e 
ot  the  oblerver.  1  he  hillory  of  treaties  ot  conimercc  is 
given  in  a  perfpicuous  and  faithful  manner  ;  and  the  naiiirc 
and  objedts  of  the  late  commercial  treaty,  in  which  this 
country  is  lo  much  concerned,  \s  imtolded  with  Inch  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  candour,  io  perfedf  a  know  ledge  ot  the  luhjcd, 
and  fuch  liberality  of  lentiment  and  univerial  philanthropy, 
that  we  are  induced  to  confider  the  author  as  a  great  and 
free  fpirit,  who,  in  the  chaiadter  of  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
is  fincercl}'  concerned  for  the  general  good  of  mankind.  H 
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i« evident,  however,  that  he  is  a  warm  friend  to  the  treaty, 
fhich,  both  in  the  Preliminary  Oblervations  and  the  Rc- 
jnirks  on  the  Tariff  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  he  fhews  to 
\fi  mutually  advantageous  both  to  France  and  Fngland. 
And,  indeed,*  fairnefs  and  reciprocity  of  advantage  is  the 
perfeftion  of  any  treaty  ;  for  without  thefe  no  treaty  can 
)c  permanent.  Agreeably  to  thefe  enlarged  and  juit  views, 
cur  author  rejefts  the  chicanery  which  had  been  introduced 
bv  Italian  politicians  into  their  negociations  about  two  Gen¬ 
tries  ago,  when  Italy  was  diltrefled  by  France  and  Spain; 
;nd  founds  his  maxims  on  the  law  of  nations,  which,  he 
rightly  obferves,  is,  to  individual  communities,  what  the  law 
e(  nature  is  to  individual  men. 

The  author,  having  ftated  the  tariff  of  the  commercial 
tcaty,  and  given  an  hiftorical  account,  with  remarks  on  the 
nrioiis  articles  of  commerce  which  it  comprehends,  con¬ 
cedes  the  whole  of  this  accurate  treatife  with  general  re- 
Ecftions,  ffom  which  we  fhall  extract  the  following : 

J  It  bin  fuch  (rich)  countries  that  the  happy  effefts  of  liberal  reward 
It  exemplified  in  a  variety  of  inventions,  conducive  to  the  real  cora- 
ibrts  of  life,  and  in  works  of  ingenuity  and  taftc,  which  innocently 
lid  to  the  elegancies  of  fociety  ;  even  exotic  manufadlures,  under  luch 
trcum^ances,  will  be  tranfplanted  and  carried  to  maturity  with  com- 
ptlvely  lefs  care  and  expence  than  foreign  vegetables ;  another 
(wntry  may  indeed,  in  fome  articles,  enjoy  certain  local  and  natural 
d^antages,  againft  which  competition  would  be  impolitic ;  and,  in 
fechacafe,  there  is  no  doubt,  greater  benefit  would  arife  by  becoming 
kr  cuiiomer,  than  by  wafting  capitals  in  extravagant  projects,  which 
light  be  very  produftively  employed  in  native  manufactories.  •“  It 
Wflld  be  an  unreafonable  law  to  prohibit  th^importation  of  all  fo- 
Rign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and  Burgundy 
a  Britain and,  in  this  inftance,  it  might  be  for  the  intereft  of  a  coun- 
^  to  be  underfold  by  foreigners  in  her  own  market ;  but  I  cannot 
to  make  fo  general  an  appbeation  of  this  rule  as  fomc  writers  have 
or  to  fablcribe  to  that  unqualified  pofition,  that,  whenever  a 
unaiadory  cannot  Hand  the  teft  of  competition,  the  fooner  it  is  ^bo- 
iicd  the  better :  great  allowances  fhould  be  made  foi  the  periodical 
^^ngements  to  which  all  artificial  fyftems  are  liable  ;  nor  are  our  fa- 
•tics of  filk  and  cotton  to  be  immediately  aboliftied,  though  they  may 
enjoy  that  uninterrupted  train  of  fuccefs  which  ufually  attends  a 
^nufadure  fupplied  with  native  materials  Had  I'uch  policy  been 
the  wealth  of  Coventry  had  never  been  added  to  the  general 
nor  Paifley  have  fupplanted  the  fuks  of  Spitalfields,  or  fupplied 
^  is  known  to  be  the  cafe  with  chat  manufadure)  moft  countries  in 
arope  with  its  gauzes.  The  materials  of  the  cotvon  manufactory  are 
*^cly  of  foreign  growth;  but  being  eftimated,  as  every  manufactory 
'^ht  to  be,  in  proportion  to  its  power  of  improving  fuch  materials, 
^  according  to  its  demand  of  (kill  and  labour,  there  ase  few  which 
^  claim  a  preference*  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  branch 

of 
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of  bufincfs,  larger  capitals  are  at  prefent  embarked  than  in  this;  yet 
it  is  not  many  years  fincc  doubts  were  entertained  how  far  it  might  be 
expedient  to  encourage  a  manufadlure  which  feemtd  fo  likely  to  in. 
trench  upon  the  inteiefts  of  our  woollen  trade;  and  the  fame  bad 
policy  which  has  opprefled  ma.:y  other  branches,  was  foon  after  ex¬ 
erted  upon  this,  by  fubjeding  its  materials  to  a  duty  on  importation. 
Pvothing  but  that  fupciiority  of  (lull  and  capital,  \%hich  charadterixes 
the  trade  of  England,  and  enables  it  to  maintain  the  market  under 
many  difadvantages,  could  have  fupported  the  fabrics  of  Manchelier 
thus  taxed,  againlt  the  fpirited  exertions  of  the  Rouen  marufactor)*, 
conducted  by  an  Englilh  a^ti^f,  and  aflifted  in  its  capital  by  large  pe. 
nodical  fupplies  from  government.  That  the  cotton  manufadiory  has, 
in  feme  meafure,  been  injurious  to  the  woollen  branch,  cannot  be 
difputed  ;  but  whethe'^  this  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  univerfnl  in. 
jury,  may  admit  of  doubt ;  luch  an  inference  cannot  furely  be  lirav  n 
from  any  influence  it  has  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  feuLiner.t 
cither  in  England  or  Ireland,  nor  from  its  general  elFefts  on  ourna 
tional  wealth  and  population.  But,  as  a  proof  to  how  great  a  leng: 
the  contrafted  jealoufies  of  trade  may  be  carried,  we  have  litard  e^-c 
the  linen  manufadlory  exclaimed  againll  as  an  exotic.  About  f.fre: 
years  ago,  when  a  bill  was  propofed  for  its  encouragemenr,  rh 
zealous  advocates  for  the  woollen  trade  were  not  content  to  oppoi 
the  bill  on  what  might  have  been  admitted  as  tenable  ground,  but  at 
tempted  to  convert  a  political  objedion  to  the  expediency  or  t 
meafure  into  a  phyfical  impediment  to  the  produdion  of  the  ini:e 
rials  neceflary  in  this  fabric.  If  it  be  allowed  to  argue  iiom  oj 
home  confumption,  we  may  queflion  whether,  under  proper  re:  la 
lions,  our  linen  manufadory  might  not  be  rendered  as  pvoducti  raj 
our  cotton ;  for  it  has  been  computed  that  we  aiford  at  preLnt  < 
market  to  Ireland  in  this  article  to  the  amount  of  one  million  fierlinj 
annually;  and  that,  although  four  fifths  of  this  importation  bei. 
home  confumption,  we  ftiil  find  employment  for  our  own  irnr.uLc 
lories  to  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  amount.  Men  who  fuft’er  chetiiklv.i 
to  be  thus  governed  by  the  felfiih  and  illiberal  principle  ot  n'.o!!0poi^ 
will  find  perpetual  occafion  for  jealouly  and  alarm,  fince  every  twui 
conferred  upon  another  branch  of  trade  mull  feem  to  operj  tc  as  i 
injury  to  their  own.  Each  clafs  has  Tome  partial  view  to  graun  j 
its  profeflional  advantage;  that  which  will  fuit  the  Manchclkr 
may  prejudice  the  merchant  of  Leeds ;  and  the  gratiticaiion  oi 
ihefe  will  raife  an  outcry  in  Birmingham  and  Staftbrdlbire. 
not  the  flouiifliing  or  the  declining  flate  of  any  particular  nianuh; 
lure  that  neceifarily  implies  general  ruin,  or  that  ought  to 
meafure  falutary  to  the  reft.  Minds  truly  patriotic  are  uvayeci 
their  operations  by  nobler  motives,  and  aim  at  objedb  more  cxtei 
five  and  important  than  the  gratification  or  private  intereii. 

‘  It  Ihould  be  the  objed  of  a  commercial  country  to  obferve 
fcrupulous  impartiality  in  the  extenlion  of  its  care  to  every 
branch  of  trade  ;  and  to  diftribute  its  bounties  and  protcefions  infc 
an  equal  manner  among  all  clafles  of  manufaftuics  that  they 
have  no  private  or  detached  intereft,  but,  growing  up  together  in  ci 
fubordinaiiori^  may  foim  one  compad  fyftem  of  nation^  induflry* 
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Were  the  French  cabinet  weaned  of  their  refliefs  ambi- 
[lan,  and  were  they  to  adopt  the  lame  juft  and  pacific  fyf- 
tcm  of  free  and  extended  intercourfe  which  is  del'cribed 
and  inculcated  in  thele  learned  remarks,  we  know  not  of 
anv  material  objeftion  that  could  be  made  to  the  commercial 
treaty.  Bot  in  political  queflions  wc  are  to  confider  not  only 
that  will  increale  the  wealth,  but  alfo  what  will  contribute 
[oiht  relative  power  and  grandeur  of  a  kingdom. 


I,  IX.  S€lc£l  Odes y  from  the  Perjian  Poet  Hafez y  tranjlatcd 
oEngliflo  Ferfe;  with  Notes  Critical  a?id  Explanatory.  By 
kn  Nott.  4to.  10s.  6d.  fevved.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

L  Nott  is  the  enthufiaftical  admirer  of  the  eaftern 
poetry.  He  is  lurpriied  at  the  abllirdity  of  European 
ars,  who  read  with  avidity  the  works  of  Homer  and 
:reon,  and  never  look  into  the  performances  of  the 
ital  writers,  from  whom  they  borrowed  ail  their  ideas, 
fort  of  declamation  is  not  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
;  refuted,  and  ought  only  to  be  ftated  in  its  naked 
1. 

ifez  Rhamet,  the  author  from  whom  thefe  odes  arc  fe¬ 
ci,  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Chriftian  era. 
name  has  long  been  familiar  to  Englilh  ears ;  and  we  are 
domed,  perhaps  juftly,  to  regard  him  as  the  greateft  of 
he  poets  who  have  written  in  the  Perfian  language, 
fpecimen  we  will  feledt  from  this  performance  lhall 
lit  of  lome  account  of  hjs  life,  _  the  circumftances  of 
:h,  as  they  are  little  known,  may  probably  be  calculated 
atify  the  public  curiofity  :  ' 

Shiraz,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Farfidan,  the  ancient 
5,  gave  birth  to  this  eminent  bard,  who  was  born  fomc  where 
t  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Hegira,  in  the 
of  the  ModhafFerians,  and  flourilhed  at  the  time  that  the  fa- 
»  conqueror  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  fubdued  the  Sultan  Shah 
for,  totally  overthrowing  the  ModhafFerian  dynafty.  Such  was 
;elebrity  of  our  poet’s  fame,  and  in  fuch  eftimatioii  were  his 
s  held,  that  Tamerlane  invited  him  to  vifit  his  palace  at  Samar- 
,  and  gently  reproved  him  for  not  having  made  his  royal  refi- 
e  the  fubjeft  of  his  fong ;  wilhing,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  eallern 
to  have  his  grandeur  recorded  by  a  bard  who  feemed  dedlncd 
^mortality.  Some  envious  poet  and  courtier,  it  is  faid,  fuggellcd 
lis  prince  the  invitation  of  Hafez,  that  he  might  become  a  more 
vidimto  his  machinations  and  jealoufy  :  but  the  elegant  replies 
good  fenfe  of  fuch  a  fcholar  as  Hafez  reconciled  him  to  Ta- 
iae,  and  averted  the  blow  his  enemy  aimed  at  him. 
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•  An  InRance  of  this  occurs  relative  to  the  fubjeft  of  the 

ode  in  the  prefent  colleftion,  where  he  fays  that  “  he  would  jjivl 
for  the  mole  on  the  cheek  of  his  beloved  all  Samarcand  and  iiok- 
hara.”  Tamerlane,  on  reading  the  ode,  was  fomewhat  dirpleai^jj 
and  thought  that  Hafez  meant  to  depreciate  the  value  of  thele  towns* 
when  he  would  barter  their  riches  for  the  mole  on  his  favourites 
cheek  ;  upon  which  our  bard  is  reported  to  have  faid,  “  How  c:nthc 
gifts  of  Hafez  impoverifh  Timur  ?”  Meaning  that  poets,  in  general 
had  nothing  to  give;  and  that  they  might  lavifh  away  kingdoms 
their  verles,  without  doing  the  fmallell  injury  to  their  royal  pofTeffors. 
Tamerlane  acknowledged  that  he  was  more  pleafed  with  the  poet's 
wit,  than  with  the  utmoft  panegyric  his  fong  could  have  beftovved. 

•  The  Sultan  Ahmed  Ilekhani  alfo  wifhed  to  purchafe  the  praifes 
of  Hafez’s  mufc;  he  made  him  very  liberal  offers  to  allure  him  to 
his  court,  and  devote  himfelf  wholly  to  his  fervice  ;  but  thefeoffe  s 
were  rejcdled,  as  well  as  others  of  equal  advantage  held  out  to  hint 
by  a  variety  of  princes. 

•  Once,  indeed,  he  was  tempted,  by  repeated  folicitations,  tovlCt 
the  king  of  Jezdi,  which  was  the  only  time  that  be  ever  quirted 
his  native  city,  to  which  he  W’as  Angularly  attached  ;  he  returned 
from  this  prince  not  at  all  benefited  by  royal  munificence,  of  whi:n 
he  complains  in  many  paffages  of  his  poems,  but  more  particularly 
the  following :  The  King  of  Hormuz,  whom  I  have  never  (een, 
loaded  me  with  prefents ;  but  the  monarch  of  Jezdi,  whom  I  have 

.feen,  and  whole  fame  I  have  lifted  up  to  heaven,  never  rewarded  irt 
with  a  fingle  gift.”  Similar  was  his  fate  to  that  of  the  poet  of  Syra. 
cufe,  who  was  treated  in  the  fame  illiberal  manner  by  the  Sicilian  ty. 
rant  Hicro.  Hafez  likewife  inveighs  bitterly  againft  the  Sulcan  Avi:, 
W'ho  at  firft  paid  great  court  to  him,  but  foon  after  churlifhly  withdraw 
his  friendfhip  from  him.  Of  the  Sultan  Shah  Manfor  he  fpeaks  vtrv 
differently ;  his  liberality  and  perfonal  accomplifhments  he  extol', 
throughout*  one  whole  ode,  in  the  highell  ftrain  of  eulogy.  Ths 
Shah  Shegia  he  likewife  praifes  for  his  exemplary  clemency.  Bur, 
upon  the  whole,  Hafez  was  the  very  fcourge  of  the  potentates  of  uU 
day,  and  made  exceedingly  free  with  them  in  his  verfes. 

‘  Poetry  in  the  Eafl  was  highly  venerated  and  patronized ;  it  o 
often  the  amufement  of  nobility,  and  even  of  royalty  itfeltj  innu¬ 
merable  are  the  noble  authors  of  Afia :  it  was  a  recommendation  3 
courts  beyond  all  other  accomplifhments ;  and  every  king,  who  lig 
nalized  himfelf  either  in  peace  or  war,  was  ambitious  to  have  r ! 
deeds  recorded  by  a  poet  of  repute.  No  wonder  then  that  prinwCi 
were  anxious  to  win  the  favour  of  the  fweet  bard  of  Shiraz. 

‘  immerfed  in  poetic  indolence,  public  life  and  public  honours  h:^ 
BO  charms  for  Hafez;  friendfhip  and  conviviality  were  the 
merits  of  his  youth,  in  which  he  leems  freely  to  have  indulged.  Hi 
attachment  to  the  dodrines  of  tue  prophet  is  liable  10  much  iulpici  - 
particularly  where  they  enjoin  a  firict  abllinence  from  wine,  anti  u 
plealuies  of  the  table  ;  nay,  fome  go  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  he 
inclined  to  Chrillianity,  and  that  Icveral  paffages  in  his  works 
to  the  Meffiah.  His  latter  days  he  devoted  wholly  to  religion;  -  ' 
©bferved  a  Angular  auiterity  of  manners,  embracing  the  Hate  of  lac  « 
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poverty :  many  have  fuppofed  it  probable  that  he  was  the  fuperior 
li  Ibmc  religious  order ;  but  this  has  not  been  corrcftly  afccrtaincd. 
Confcience,  perhaps  wounded  by  his  former  irregularity,  urged  him 
to  thefe  expiatory  feverities ;  but  how  frequent  are  inllances  of  this 
nature !  let  us  remember  that  very  remarkable  penance  of  the  learned, 
the  witty,  the  licentious  Fontaine. 

*  Hafez  is  allowed  to  have  been-  of  no  mean  extradion,  having 
jjccived  a  moil  excellent  education  :  he  was  Ikilled  in  general  learn¬ 
ing,  hut  more  particularly  in  jurifprudence  ;  he  read  upon  religion 
jad  laws  in  a  public  college  founded  by  the  Vizier  of  the  Sultan  lle^ 
khani,  Haji  Kovam,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  liberality,  and  who 
was  the  patron  of  our  poet.  Hafez  benefited  much  from  his  genero- 
ity,  as  well  as  fiom  that  of  other  great  men,  who  had  even  never 
leen  him,  but  who  were  delighted  with  his  works;  notwithilanding 
T^hiah,  we  learn  from  himfelf  that  he  experienced  the  common  lot  of 
poets*,  he  died  poor,  “  Fortune,”  fays  he,  was  cruel  tome;  but 
want  is  the  companion  of  virtue.” 

‘  It  is  faid  that  at  fome  time  he  was  married,  mod  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  to  a  very  amiable  woman,  whofe  death  he  tenderly 
regrets  in  many  of  his  vtrlcs ;  an  ode  of  his  upon  thi^  fubjedl  has  the 
following  paflage  :  “  Bled  with  fuch  a  wife,  it  was  my  defire  to  pafis 
Diy  latelt  days  with  her ;  but  our  widies  do  not  always  keep  pace  with 
our  power  of  accomplifhing  them  :  worthy  of  a  happier  date  than  to 
live  w'ith  me,  (he  fled  to  that  iocicty  of  celcitiai  beings  from  whom 
!h:  derived  her  origin.” 

‘  But,  whatever  were  his  attachments  to  the  fair  fex,  he  is  accufed 
ofothers  much  lefs  to  the  credit  of  human  nature.  As  the  Teian  bard 
kd  his  Bathyllus,  and  the  Mantuan  poet  his  Alexis,  fo  the  tuneful 
Shirazian  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  have  had  his  minion:  many  of  his 
amorous  odes,  which  are  but  too  evidently  addrefled  to  fome  favourite 
youth,  alinoll  verify  the  conjeOure. 

‘  He  lived  in  habits  of  the  rtritlcd  friendfhip  with  Ahmed  Namaki, 
»ho,  according  to  the  Turkilh  fcholiad  Sudi,  is  the  lame  with  Ahmed 
Beni-Ebu  HaiTan  El-Jami  :  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  Enis-Uflabitin, 
whofe  fubjed^  is  on  firmnel's  in  adveifity.  Our  poet  mentions  this 
Inend  of  his  in  the  fourth  ode  of  his  Divan.’ 

I  Though  we  are  by  no  means  dilpol'ed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Nott,  that  the  Ihidy  of  thq  Perlian  ought  to  luperlede,  or 
to  have  the  preference  over  the  Ihidy  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  we  however  readily  acknowledge  with  him  that  it  is 
%hly  difgraceful  that  perlons,  intrulled  in  any  important 
iegree  with  the  government  and  affairs  of  the  Rritilh  Eall- 
jndies,  Ihould  be  Ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people  to 
*^governed.  We  arc  forry  to  add,  that  the  tranf]  itions  of 
Jlf.  Noit  how'ever  they  may  be  calculated  to  alliil  the  ac- 
^uifition  of  the  Herfian  language,  do  not  give  us  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  idea  of  the  Perlian  poetry.  As  this  may  lecrri 
hther  a  harfli  imputation,  either  upon  the  venerable  name 
Hafez,  or  upon  the  indultrious  exertions  of  his  tranllator, 

we 
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wc  will  piftify  it  by  a  very  fhort  fpecimen.  In  the  following 
llanza  Mr.  Nott  finds  a  ftriking  relemblance  to  the  well, 
known  fong  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  beginning  ‘‘  This  bottle’s  the 
fun  of  our  table."  If  the  elegant  author,  adds  he,  had  not 
Hafez  in  view  w’hen  it  was  written,  he  was  at  leaft  animated 
w  ith  a  truly  Hafezian  fpirit : 

‘  Wine’s  the  fun,  the  moon,  fweet  foul! 

Wc  will  rail  the  waning  bowl : 

Bring  the  fun,  and  bring  him  foon. 

To  the  bofom  of  the  moon  !  ’ 

We  are  afraid  that  extrafts  of  the  Vedam  and  Conferences 
of  Kreeflina  cannot  be  impofed  upon  us  for  the  fublimefl 
efforts  of  the  human  mind.  * 


Art.  X.  HelpS’io  a  right  Deeijion  upon  the  Merits  of  the  late  I 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France.  Addrcjfed  to  the  Memlm  I 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  8vo.  is.  ftitched.  ,  Debrett. 
London,  1787. 

^T^HE  author  of  this  little  traft  fhew?  that  a  treaty  between 
England  and  France  had  often  been  meditated  before 
the  late  fettlement,  though  never  executed.  Having  given 
a  Ihort  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  our  commercial  treaties,  or 
rather  negociations,  with  France,  he  proceeds  to  conficler 
two  queltions  which  naturally  arife  out  of  this  fubjeft.  The 
firft  queftion  is,  ‘‘  If  it  has  not  hitherto  been  judged  wife 
or  neceflary  to  have  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
how  has  it  become  wife  or  necelfary  to  have  one  now  r 
The  fecond,  Is  the  prefent  treaty  fo  elTentially  different, 
and  the  llate  of  the  nation^s  commerce  fo  greatly  altered, 
that  the  prelent  treaty  ought  to  be  approved  by  parlia- 
‘‘  ment,  although  that  of  1713  was  juftly  reprobated  In 
order  to  give  a  proper  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions  he  takes  1 
brief  review’  of  the  progrefs  of  the  trade  of  England  tor  the 
two  laft  centuries.  This  trade  he  fhews  has  been  conti¬ 
nually  increafing  from  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  That  treaty,  he  thinks,  did  not  make 
fufficient  provifion  for  a  market  in  France  for  Britilli  mer¬ 
chandize  ;  a  defect  which  has  been  remedied  by  the  late 
treaty.  From  thefe  and.  other  fadts  he  concludes,  on 
grounds  that  appear  Iblid, 

‘  That  the  circumflances  of  Grcat-Britain  are  now  very  differeOM 
in  refpett  to  the  ftate  of  her  manufadtures,  from  what  they  wereifl 

the  year  1713,  will  readily  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  eftiniaM 
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I  have  given  of  the  articles  expefled  to  be  imported  from  France, 
had  the  Utrecht  treaty  of  commerce  been  ratihed,  with  the  late  eiU- 
jnatt  of  the  value  of  our  feveral  manufadures;  for  it  mull  appear 
from  thence  that  our  manufatJifures  of  linen,  hemp,  iron,  paper,  and 
glals,  have  now  reached  fuch  full  perfe^flion,  as  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  being  overpoweied  or  underfold  by  French  fabrics  of  the  fame 
denomination,  fubjeft  to  a  duty  of  12  per  cent,  upon  their  importa¬ 
tion  into  Great  biitain.  Even  our  filk  manufacfures,  1  doubt  not, 
might  rifk  the  competition  with  the  like  advantage  as  is  given  to  the 
leather;  our,  as  France  has  that  material  within  herfclf,  and  Eng¬ 
land  muil  import  it,  there  was  much  prudence  in  excluding  it  en- 
tirely  from  the  tariff)  for  to  whatever  height  of  excellence  any  na¬ 
tion  may  bring  her  manufadure  of  a  foreign  material,  it  will  be  found, 
in  the  coune  of  things,  that  the  country,  which  pofTeffes  the  material 
within  herfelf,  will  one  day  rival  her  in  it,  if  the  government  of  the 
latter  be  not  greatly  defective.  Nor  will  1  allow  the  wool  of  Spain 
to  be  an  inftaiice  to  the  contrary,  for  that  country  was  in  pofleflion 
of  the  woollen  inanufadory  when  Ihe  voluntarily  drove  the  manu- 
fadorers  out  of  Grenada  ;  fhe  has,fince  feen  her  error,  and  her  manu-* 
fadure  is  new  in  a  thriving  date ;  and  I  will  venture  to  forctel,  that, 
early  in  the  next  century,  fhe  will  find  it  her  intereft  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  her  wool ;  a  circumftance  that  Britifh  miniflers 
ought  to  look  forward  to,  and  provide  againft  in  good  time  ;  and  if 
any  treaty  of  commerce  be  negociating  with  Spain,  a  diredion  to  that 
purpofe  would  be  no  improper  article  in  the  inflrudions  to  our  new 
ambaflador,  whole  known  Zealand  ability  in  his  country’s  fervice  arc 
good  warrants  of  his  fuccefs.’ 

As  far  as  reafoning  or  experience  can  give  us  any  ground 
of  anticipation,  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  if  we 
have  refpedl  not  to  political  and  diltant  conlequences,  but  to 
immediate  lofs  and  gain,  i)>  clearly  in  favour  of  England. 


Art,  XI.  Hijlory  of  the  internal  Affairs  of  the  United  Pro* 
vincesy  from  the  Tear  1780  to  the  Commencement  of  Hojiili* 
ties  in  June  1787.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Robinlbns.  Lon- 
to,  17»7- 


T^HE  fubjedf  of  this  performance  muft,  at  this  moment, 
be  in  a  confiderable  degree  interefting  to  every  one  who 
concerns  himfelf  in  any  fort  with  the  political  tranfaftions 
of  Europe.  The  fort’  of  intelligence  that  is  conveyed  to  the 
multitude  of  readers,  through  the  channel  of  our  public 
newfpapers,  refpedting  foreign  affairs,  will  alw^ays  be  found, 
hy  the  attentive  ohferver,  in  a  high  degree  imperfeft,  de- 
fultory,  contradidlory,  and  confuted.  '^I'he  internal,  tranf- 
^ftions  of  France,  during  the  prefent  year,  afford  a  ftriking 
mftance  of  this.  The  Iprings  that  have  given  rife  to  the 
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variablenefs  of  her  counfels  ;  the  fchemes  of  De  Calonne 
and  his  fubfequent  difgrace  ;  the  principles  of  the  impSt  tcrl 
ritoriale  and  the  impot  fur  le  timhre ;  the  purpofes  they  were 
defigned  to  lerve ;  and  the  merits  of  the  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  his  parliaments;  are  not  lb  much  as 
guefled  by  one  .in  a  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  me¬ 
tropolis.  Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  in  the  firllin- 
llance,  that  any  given  tranfaftion  is  important  and  intereft- 
ing  in  its  own  nature,  the  writer  is  entitled  to  Ibme  lhare 
of  our  acknowledgments,  who  endeavours  to  difentanglc  the 
chaos  under  the  form  of  which  it  is  prefented  to  the  mere 
Englilh  reader  ;  who  collefts  in  one  comprehenfive  view  the 
various  lights  that  are  thrown  upon  it  by  foreign  prints, 
public  papers,  and  occafional  pamphlets;  and  who  makes 
ufe  of  that  degree  of  private  intelligence,  which  can  fcarcely 
fail,  more  or  lefs,  to  fuggeft  itfelf  to  any  one  who  felcfts 
from  the  general  mafs  of  topics  one  particular  objeft  for  his 
attention. 

If  this  be  true  with  refpe£l  to  almoft  every  country  in 
Europe,  it  is  emphatically  lb  with  refpeft  to  the  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  extreme  complication  of  her 
conftitution,  the  regular  and  fyftematical  confufion  that  per-  | 
vades  all  her  tranlaftions,-  are  fuch  as  no  uninitiated  reader, 
and  who  lights  by  chance  upon  a  paragraph  in  a  newfpaper, 
can  reafonably  expedl  to  unfold.  Such  then  is  the  talk  that 
the  hlftorian  of  a  recent  affair  has  to  perform ;  and  it  has, 
in  our  opinion,  been  performed  with  fome  degree  of  fiiccefs 
in  the  volume  before  us.  The  author  has  brought  to  this 
enigmatical  lubjedf  a  competent  degree  of  induftry,  a  clear 
and  malbuline  underftanding,  and  a  correct,  perfpicuous, 
and  nervous  Ityle.  It  cannot  fairly  be  expedled  that  a  book, 
written  under  thefe  circumltances,  can  carry  us  into  the  fe- 
cret  conlultations  of  cabinets,  and  the  hidden  fprings  of  po¬ 
litical  combinations,  with  the  fame  knowledge  and  fuccefsas 
a  hiftory  that  treats  of  matters  that  have  paffed  a  century 
ago.  If  the  reader  comes  with  this  expedlation  to  the  work 
before  us,  he  will  unqueftionably  be  difappointed.  How 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Stewarts 
by  the  various  documents  that  have  been  prefented  to  the 
public  during  the  prelent  reign;  the  ftate  papers  of  Mac- 
pherfon  ;  the  colledlions  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple  ;  and  the  vo¬ 
lumes  that  have  been  publilhed  under  the  name  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  ? 

The  writer  of  the  hiftory  we  are  confidering  has  not  only 
ftated  many  recent  fafts  in  a  new  light,  but  has  employed 
upon  them  a  peculiar  and  uncommon  mode  of  thinking.  T 
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unanimity  of  this  country,  in  its  fentiments  refpefting  the 
diflenfions  of  Holland,  has  appeared  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  While  adminiftration  have  been  calling  forth  all 
the  energies  of  which  they  are  capable,  for  the  liipport  of 
the  caufe  of  the  ftadtholder,  the  leaders  of  oppofition,  whe¬ 
ther  influenced  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  alliance,  or  animated 
by  a  comprehennve  view  of  continental  affairs,  and  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  balance  of  Europe,  are  known  to  have 
been  equally  zealous  on  the  fame  fide.  All  men  feverely 
cenfure  the  unmerited  perfecution  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
the  obftinatc,  the  felfifh,  and  ungenerous  policy  of  his  op¬ 
ponents  ;  the  miferies  of  an  ariftocratical  government ;  and 
the  blindnefs  and  delufion  of  a  party  who  have  afted  under 
the  influence  of  France,  and  are  prepared  to  facrifice  the 
intereft  of  their  country  to  the  finifter  views  of  that  infi^ 
dioiis  court.  Amidll  this  torrent  of  opinion,  out  author 
hath  thought  proper  to  plant  himfelf  in  the  breach,  and  to 
aflfert  the  beneficial  confequences  that  would  arife  from  a 
fuccefsful  refiftance  to  the  party  of  the  ftadtholder.  We 
would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  warrant  this  novel  fen- 
timent,  or  even  to  decide  whether  it  has  originated  in  the 
love  of  freedom  and  truth,  of  which  we  acknowledge  the 
performance  to  carry  the  flriking  marks,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  love  of  fingularity.  We  will,  however,  permit 
the  writer  to  Ipeak  for  himfelf,  and  prelent  to  our  readers  a 
fpecimen  of  his  reafoning  : 

‘  Such  are  the  confiderations  that  naturally  fuggeft  themfelves  in 
the  prefent  controverfy  between  the  ftadtholder  and  the  deliberative 
Ibtes  of  Holland  ;  and  perhaps  an  impartial  and  juft  reafoner  will 
not  feel  himfelf  inclined  warmly  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  cither  of 
thefe  parties.  The  advocates  of  the  ftadtholder,  particularly  fuch 
as  are  at  a  diftance  from  the  feene  of  aftion,  have  taken  much  pains 
tokeepevery  confideration  of  a  different  nature  out  of  fight,  and  to 
reprefent  this  as  the  whole  of  the  bufinefs  now  in  agitation.  But,  in 
^ality,  the  queftion  between  the  monarchical  and  the  ariftocratical 
branches  of  the  conftitution  of  Holland  will  appear,  to  a  phiJofo- 
phical  mind,  in  a  very  trivial  light,  in  comparifon  of  the  conteft  that 
bas  been  carried  on  lince  the  year  17S3  in  the  different  towns  of 
the  republic.  The  citizens  of  Holland  are  not  treated  wich  the 
finallell  regard  by  the  original  conftitution  of  the  republic.  They 
*re  confidered  as  mere  machines,  lubordinatc  to  the  will,  and  born 
^0  defend  the  prerogatives  of  their  luperiors.  But  the  Dutch  ' have 
®ow,  with  a  magnanimity  and  firmnefs  that  have  few  examples, 
Ibaken  off  this  fituation  of  contempt:  They  have  afpired  to  demo- 
cratical  liberty.  And  if  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  they  have  not 
carried  their  ideas  upon  this  fubjed  to  the  length  of  its  warmeft  ad- 
JJurers,  yet  many  of  their  provifions,  and  particularly  that  ot  a  coU 
of  tribunes,  who  lhall  have  a  fharg  in  the  election  of  the 
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magiftrates  and  the  government  of  the  republic,  muft  conftitutc  an 
important  acquifition. 

*  It  has  been  obferved,  by  fome  of  the  friends,  and  by  manv  of 
the  enemies,  of  democratical  government,  that  its  proper  field  is":hc 
legiflation  of  a  fingle  town.  It  has  been  faid,  that,  in  an  extenfuc 
territory,  a  government  of  this  fort  can  never  be  profpercus  and 
Ilrong ;  and  the  difad  vantages  that  attend  it  have  been  laborioufly 
difeuffed.  Thefe  objections  certainly  will  not  be  admitted  in  their 
utnioft  force  by  the  friends  of  liberty  ;  but  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
yield  them  fome  degree  of  attention.  It  has  juftly  been  obferved, 
that  in  America  a  valuable  experiment  is  now  carrying  on  for  the  vin. 
dication  of  the  charadler  of  republicanifm ;  and  it  is  extremely  to 
be  dcfired  that  it  may  have  a  happy  and  a  favourable  iffue.  But  the 
experiment  in  Holland  is  little  lefs  entitled  to  our  attention ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  accompanied  with  the  fame  degree  of  uncertainty  and 
hazard.  In  this  inftance  the  experiment  is  cxadlly  fuch  as  the  moll 
cautious  would  defire.  It  rclls  in  fingle  towns,  where  a  democracy 
can  fcldomell  be  produdive  of  mifehief;  and  it  meliorates,  but  does 
not  fubvert,  the  general  conftituiion  of  the  Hates  of  the  United 
Frovinccs. 

*  It  is  difgraceful  to  Great-Britain  and  to  Europe  that  the  true  Hate 
of  this  queilion  has  been  fo  little  confidered  ;  and  that  it  has  been  luf- 
fered  to  be  in  a  manner  loft  in  the  filly  controverfy  of  the  ariHocracy 
and  the  ftadtholder.  The  democratical  reform  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces,  befide  all,  its  other  advantages,  has  proceeded  upon  the 
noblcft  and  moft  fubftantial  balls.  1  he  fpirit  of  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland  has  frequently  been  a  fubjeft  of  admiration  and  encomium. 
•The  iiiftitution  has  been  equally  fuccefsful  and  refpedable  in  the  re- 
public  of  Holland.  And,  as  the  charader  of  the  Dutch  is  the  re* 
verfe  of  that  of  the  Irifh,  as  the  former  are  not  lefs  diftinguiihed  for 
inflexibility  and  perleverance  than  the  latter  for  fick'lenefs  and  ca. 
price,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inftitution  will  be  productive  of  a 
more  permanent  efFcCt.  In  a  word,  the  banner  of  liberty,  that  is 
now  unfurled  from  the  walls  ot  Utrecht,  demands  the  benediction  of  | 
every  friend  to  mankind  ;  and  the  caufe  of  the  democracy  of  Holland  ! 
needs  only  to  be  underftood,  in  order  to  its  being  coiifecrated  to  per*  | 

*  petual  veneration. 

*  The  luccefs  of  the  citizens  of  Holland  cannot  naturally  admit 
of  helitation.  -  There  never  was  a  people  that  was  enflaved,  who 
were  determined  tq  be  Tree.  If  left  10  themfelves,  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  more  than  a  match  .for  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  If  wc  can  fuppofe  them  to  be  attacked  by  the  united 
power  of  Great  Britain  and  Pruflia,  and  deferred  by  France,  they 
may  be  borne  down  for  a  time,  but  their  caufe  can  only  be  deihoyed 
with  their  exillence.  The  northern  Hercules  may  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  Lernacn  Hydra,  but  they  will  infallibly  fprout  again,  more 
fierce  and  numerous  than  ever.  Thus  a  new  republic  of  the  pured 
kind  is  ^bout  to  fpring  up  in  Europe ;  and  the  flame  of  liberty, 
which  was  firft  excited  in  America,  and  has  fince  communicated  itielf 
in  &  manner  more  or  lefs  perfcA  to  fg  laany  other  countries, 
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feir  for  the  produftion  of  confequences  not  lefs  extenfive  than 

falotAry. 

‘  With  refpea  to  the  queftion.  Whether  or  not,  in  the  iffue  of 
this  controverfy,  the  office  of  the  ftadtholder  fhall  any  longer  be 
permitted  to  cxift  ?  this  is  a  matter  of  very  inferior  confidcration. 
That  the  arillocracy  fhould  remain,  is  effential  to  the  welfare  of 
Holland.  Wherever  riches  have  been  in  any  great  degree  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  the  inequality  of  mankind  has  made  any  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  a  pure  democi^cy  cannot  long  exiil.  It  is  abfurd  for  us  to 
fuppofe  to  ourfelves  the  poor  giving  laws  to  the  rich,  and  the  affairs 
of  a  country  diredled  by  thofc  who  pqflefs  the  fmalleft  (hare  of  its 
property.  The  influence  of  property  'muft  in  foine  manner  be  ex¬ 
erted;  and  it  is  better  to  open  to  it 'an  eaTy  and  moderate  channel, 
than  to  fuffer  it,  either  by  its  finifter  proceedings  to  undermine  the 
manners  of  the  people,  or,  by  the  violence  of  its  refentments,  to 
lhake  the  fabric  of  the  flate.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  undoubtedly 
an  objedf  of  oppofidon  to  the  democracy  fo  long  as  he  (hall  remain 
inHcxibJy  determined  to  refill  their  claims.  If  he  (hall  ceafe  from 
this  abfurd  and  injurious  condudt,  it  will  then  be  time  to  confider  the 
compromifes  that  may  be  made,  and  the  conceflions  that  may  be 
granted  to  him.  The  province  of  Holland  (hewed,  no  longer  ago 
than  in  the  negociation  of  Mr.  de  Rayneval,  that  they  were  willing 
to  preferve  his  office  under  certain  ftipulations.  Provided  the  arifto- 
cratical  and  democratical  branches  be  eftablifhed  on  their  proper 
balls,  it  may  then  be  allowable  to  conlider  whether  or  not  they  (hall 
admit  a  third  power  in  the  conllitution  ;  though  they  wdll  probably  do 
better  with  only  the  other  two.’ 

But,  even  while  we  are  writing,  the  (ituation  of  affairs  is 
totally  altered.  On  the  thirteenth  of  September  the  Pruflian 
troops  entered  the -territories- of  the  republic;  and,  in  one 
week,  they  have  marched  from  the  extremity  of  Guelder- 
hnd  to  the  refidence  of  the  Hague,  without  encountering 
the  (inalleft  refil^ance,  or  fhedding  one  drop  of  blood.  The 
town  of  Utrecht,  the  center  of  democratical  exertion,  has 
been  abandoned;  and  the  ftates  of  Holland,  the  great 
leaders  of  the  arillocracy,  have  come  in  with  the  mou  ab- 
jefl  fubmillions.  Nothing  at  prefent  remains  but  the  capital 
ofAmllerdam,  and  the  barren  and  uninviting  province  of 
North  Holland,  w^hich  lies  in  the  rear  of  the  capital. 
Through  this  little  relerve  of  territory  the  moll  alarming 
iiffenfions  prevail,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  oppolition  ap- 
to  have  afllimed  a  countenance  fpirited,  relolute,  and 
determined.  Whether  the  French,  under  a  new  and  ill- 
^^ted  miniftry,  will  march  to  the  relief  of  their  partizans  ? 
iJid  whether,  if  they  do,  Amfterdam  can  hold  out  till  their 
are  the  only  quellions  that  remain  to  be  determined, 
^^they  be  determined  in  the  negative,  the  whole  leries  of 
niolutions,  the  fruit  of  feven  years  policy  and  intrigue. 
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will  appear  to  have  been  fwept  away  in  as  many  days.  But 
•’even  thould  that  happen,  the  laft  ftruggles  of  the  Dutch 
conftitution  may  ftill  form  an  interelting  objed  of  inquiry, 
before  the  deatening  and  barbarous  din  ot  arms  had  dared 
to  faience  the  murmurs  of  party,  and  the  more  ferious  claims 
of  independence  and  privilege.  When  the  city  of  I'roy  was 
buried  in  general  conflagration  and  ruin,  it  was  yet  a  natural 
objed  of  curiolity  to  lay,  here  flood  thepalace  of  Laomedon 
•and  Friam  ;  at  this  gate  palled  the  tender  interview  of 
Hedor  and  Andromache ;  and  under  the  fliade  of  this  tree 
their  gallant  chieftain  roiifcd  his  citizens  to  defend  their  in¬ 
dependence,  their  families,  and  their  altars ! 


Art.  XII.  Chefs.  Svo.  5s,  boards.  Robinfons.  Lon¬ 
don,  1787. 


The  author  of  this  performance  is  well  known,  by  his 

I  •  a  o  •  r  .  1  y"*  ^  l  .  .  _ 


preceding  produdions,  for  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  au¬ 
thors  who  write  for  their  amiifement.  Of  perlbns  of  this 
clafs  wx  have  frequent  examples,  w^’ho  roflel's  a  coinpeient 
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flia.e  of  nritural  fenle,  but  who  can  never  bring  themlelves 
to  engage  in  any  laborious  and  regular  purfuit.  They  are 
.always  buly,*  and  always  idle.  "I  hey  cannot  fummon  up 
the  refolution  w^hich  is  indifpenfable  to  the  predudion  1 
of  a  great  public  benefit ;  yet,  if  we  call  up  the  total  of 
their  lives,  they  will  be  found  to  have  been  as  affidiious 
and  perlevering  as  the  moft  difinterelled  and  heroical  cha- 
taders.  Froni  fuch  perlbns  as  thele  we  are  to  expeft  pro¬ 
dudions  fimilar  to  the  volume  before  us ;  compilations  of 
the  layings  of  others,  without  the  addition  of  any  thing  very 
confide rable  from  their  own  Itock ;  books  that  will  2 mule 
us,  but  from  which  we  cannot  reafonabiy  exped  to  rile  ei¬ 
ther  the  wifer  or  the  better.  It  would  be  iaie  for  Inch  men 
to  look  for  immorialify,  or  to  exped  to  rank  with  auti  ors 
who  have  been  a  bieffing  to  the  world,  and  .  an  honour  to 
human  nature.  With  this  defeription  w^e  fcarcely  apprehend 
that  Mr,  1  \vils  w  ill  be  difpleafed.  Aiming  at  nothing  that 
was  elevated  or  fublime,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  it  he  ha? 
not  attained  either. 

Among  many  curious  extrads  which  Mr.Tvvifs  has  made, 
from  a  variety  of  books,  relative  to  his  favourite  game,  ard 
it  was  his  plan  to  omit  no  palfage  in  any  European  aiithti 
in  w’hich  there  w'3s  an  allufion  to  chefs,  wcyhave  though 
the  follow’ing  to  be  one  of  thofe  which  was  bell  entitled  tt 
notice.  It  is  an  extrad  from  a  book  publifhed  fifty 
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ago,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Dutch  Speftator ;  and 
therefore  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  fkill  and  addrefs  of 
that  nation  in  the  art  of  mifcellaneoiis  writing  : 

‘  Being  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  A.  with  two  friends,  after  dinner  wc 
fat  down  to  a  pool  at  picquet ;  juft  as  we  had  begun  to  play,  our 
landlord’s  nephew  joined  us,  and  immediately  exprcffed  his  aftonifh- 
incnt  that  perfons  of  our  age  and  underftanding  could  mifpend  their 
time  in  fhuftling,  dealing,  throwing  out  and  picking  up  again,  a 
parcel  of  children’s  prints  ;  and,  according  to  the  event  of  fuch  a 
divifion,  pay  or  receive  each  other’s  money. 

‘  We  thanked  him  for  his  favourable  opinion  of  our  underftand- 
iQg;  but  his  uncle  afked  him  where  he  had  learnt  fuch  politenefs  as 
to  praife  people  for  their  good  fenfe,  and  at  the  fame  time  infinuate 
that  he  took  them  for  fools.  Now,  continued  he,  were  I  to  tell  you 
I  am  aftoniihed  that  you  can  fit  a  whole  evening  with  your  brain  on 
the  rack  only  to  move  little  images  from  place  to  place  on  a  fquare 
tward ;  not  in  hopes  of  any  pecuniary  advantage;  but  from  a  deiire 
of  being  thought  more  fubtle  than  your  antagonift  ;  would  it  not  be 
the  fame  thing  as  if  1  told  you  that  I  coniidered  chefs-players  as 
fools ;  and  you,  who  own  you  would  negletl  your  meals  in  purfuit 
of  this  game,  as  one  of  the  greateft?” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  replied  the  nephew,  “  how  you  can  compare 
cards  with  chefs ;  as,  at  cards,  many  filly  women  and  children  are 
frequently  winners ;  whereas,  to  play  at  chefs  requires  a  mathema¬ 
tical  genius,  and  the  victory  is  to  be  afcribed  folely  to  one’s  own  fkill, 
and  by  no  means  to  blind  chance,  I  even  doubt,  whether  playing 
well  at  chefs  is' not  a  ftep  towards  being  a  good  general ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  elleemed  fo  noble  a  game  as  to  be  the  objed  of  glory  rather  than 
of  gain.”  His  uncle  replied,  “  It  may  be  lo  ;  but  what  have  you  to 
fay  in  excufe  for  yourfelf  when  you  play  with  Mr.  L.  who  gives 
you  the  queen  and  a  knight  ?  M^y  women,  and  even  boys,  are  to 
be  met  with  who  apparently  (hew  as  much  judgment  in  the  condudb 
of  their  game  as  the  wifeft  man.  The  mathematical  genius  which 
you  require,  I  efteem  as  nothing ;  because  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  who  know  not  even  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?nathematic$y  and 
who,  notwithftanding,  conquer  many  mathematicians.  He  who  pof- 
iefesagood  memona  locaiis,  and  who  plays  by  routine^  will  always 
win  the  game  of  another,  whofe  vivacity  leads  him  from  his  original 
You  fay  that,  in  this  your  favourite  game,  the  viclory  is  to 
be  afcribed  folely  to  your  fuperior  penetration  ;  you  ought  to  have 
^dded,  to  the  miftakes  of  your  antagonift,  or  to  chance  ;  becaufe, 
^tween  equal  players,  if  they  both  play  corrcdly,  he  who  has  the 
ffiove  will  win  the  game  ;  and  to  determine  who  is  to  have  this  firft 
^ove,  it  is  cuftomary  either  to  take  a  black  pawn  in  one  hand,  and 

(white  one  in  the  other,  and  let  the  antagonift,  by  guelling  the  co- 
w,  determine  w  hich  hand  is  to  play  firft  ;  or  to  twirl  a  piece  on  the 
and  the  black  or  white  fquare  on  which  it  refts  decides  which 
«our  is  to  have  the  precedence.  I  (hall  not  attempt  to  inveftigate 
what  manner  chefs  can  be  a  fchool  in  miniature  of  the  art  of  war, 
the  folly  of  the  coxoparifon  is  evident  j  for  though  you  make  your 
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attacks,  defend  yourfelf,  and  endeavour  to  conquer  your  adverfary 
thel'c  manoeuvres  arc  all  pradtifed  in  10  fmall  a  compafs,  and  with  fo 
trifling  a  difFererce  in  the  diipofition  of  the  pieces,  when  compared 
with  the  evolutions  of  war,  that  there  appear?  to  be  no  other  fimi- 
litude  than  in  the  attack  and  defence  :  and  fince  in  war,  as  in  every 
thing  elle,  n*any  events  happen  which  make  it  neceflary  to  adt  from 
appearances  often  deceitful,  I  ma)  venture  to  afiirm,  that  cards  enable 
us  to  form  better  notions  of  war  than  chefs  can  do  ;  as,  in  the  latter 
we  mull  always  regulate  our  play  from  pofitivc  evidence,  and  not  ac- 
cording  to  reafonable  prefumption/ 

Chefs,”  continued  he,  “  is  frequently  played  at  for  money; 
and,  indeed,  the  playing  for  money,  or  for  nothing,  can  neither  in. 
creafe  nor  diminiih  the  merit  of  any  game. 

Cards  and  backgammon  are  the  inventions  of  intelligent  per- 
fons,  as  well  as  cheis  and  draughts.  They  faw  that  the  bow  mull 
not  always  be  bent ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  employed  about  trifles 
than  to  remain  idle.” 

^  The  old  gentleman  thus  proceeded  to  harangue  his  nephew; 

You  muft  remember,  for  it  was  very  lately,  that  1  came  to  your 
houfc  one  evening,  and  found  you  playing  at  chefs  with  Mr.  B.  You 
had  won  the  firll  game,  which  had  rendered  you  fo  infolent,  that  you 
treated  him  like  a  child  who  ought  to  go  to  Ichool  to  take  more  lef.  | 
fons  before  he  attempted  to  play  with  iuch  a  mailer  as  yourfelf.  Bur,  | 
in  the  fecond  game,  your  crowftg  and  fvf^ng  were  foon  at  an  end;  I 
you  rtfy7/e^  injudicioufly,  after  w'hich,  in  half-a-dozen  moves,  Mr.  B. 
Kheck-maied  yo\x.  Thus  your  pride  had  a  fall ;  and  though  your  an- 
tagonift  was  as  even-tempered  after  his  conqueft  as  he  had  been  after 
his  defeat,  you  was  evidently  vexed,  grew  peevilh,  loll  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  games,  and  then  left  off  playing  fo  very  abruptly,  that  I  was 
alhamed  of  your  behaviour.  You  bore  your  difeomfiture  with  10 
bad  a  grace,  that  atfupper  you  was  incapable  of  converfation ;  and, 
as  1  recoiled,  I'colded  the  fervant  for  having,  as  you  thought,  nc- 
gleded  to  fet  the  fait  on  the  table,  though  it  flood  before  your  eyes. 
Your  filter  told  us  flic  dreaded  to  fee  you  bring  out  your  chefs-board. 
When  you  won,  you  would  never  leave  off  till  the  (upper  was  either 
fpoiled  or  cold  ;  and  when  you  loft,  the  pieces  were  indeed  foon  put 
into  the  box  again  ;  but  then  there  was  an  end  of  all  your  good  tem¬ 
per  and  chat  for  that  evening.  Thefe  are  the  confequences  of  that 
noble  gainc,  wherein  the  vidory  is  to  be  aferibed  folely  to  one's  own 
ikill,  and  by  no  means  to  blind  chance.  And  why  ?  becaufe  the  lofs 
is  to  be  imputed  merely  to  one’s  own  ignorance  or  inadvertency; 
therefore,  we  rather  prefer  amufing  ourfelves  with  fuch  games  as 
may  be  called  relaxations,  and  that  do  not  require  the  brain  to  be 
fo  much  on  the  llretch  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to  any  thing 
clfe.  Befides,  our  felf-love  is  not  fo  much  inteiefled  in  winning  or 
lofing  a  little  money  by  chance  as  your’s,  which  is  elated  with  the 
idea  of  being  more  acute. or  depref}'ed  with  the  difgrace  of  being  more 
ilupid  than  your  adverfary.” 

‘  Here  the  young  gentleman  thus  interrupted  him :  What  though 

at  one  time  1  may,  perhaps,  not  fee  the  game  well,  yet  at  another  1 
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-iiy  probably  not  be  fo  dull ;  for  I  remember  that  the  day  after  I  won 
^  games  fucceiSvely  of  Mr.  B.” 

««  Ha!  ha  I”  replied  the  uncle;  **  then  it  is  pity  but  you  (hould 
have  your  nativity  call,  in  order  to  know  your  lucky  and  unlucky 

days.” 

But,  before  wc  drop  the  fubjedl,  I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  I 
do  not  defpife  chefs,  but  efteem  it  to  be  a  good  paftime,  provided  we 
do  not  make  ourfelves  flaves  to  it.  The  proper  time  to  play  at  chefs 
appears  to  me  to  be  when  the  mind  is  too  much  elevated  by  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  lively  pleafures,  in  order  to  compofe  it  by  that  kind  of  lludy : 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  deadened  by  the 
long  attention  to  any  ferious  employment,  I  Ihould  prefer  cards,  or 
any  fuch  light  amufement,  which  will  admit  of  laughing  and  talking. 
In  a  word,  I  only  require  that  no  man  fliould  make  his  own  diverfion 
fo  much  his  hobby-hoile  as  to  induce  him  to  defpife  that  of 
another.” 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author  of  the  book  upon  chefs  is  en¬ 
titled  to  our  thanks  for  having  afforded  us  a  few  hours 
agreeable  and  innocent  amufement.  Though  he  be  an  in¬ 
dolent  writer,  his  ftyle  never  difgufts  us  by  its  flovenlinefs 
and  want  of  tafte;  and  though' his  work  docs  not  admit  of 
a  very  methodical  and  fcientific  form,  we  wxre  no  where 
opprelTed  with  fatigue  and  ennui ;  and  the  variety  of  his 
anecdotes  were  fufficient  to  keep  alive  our  attention. 


Art.  XIII.  PoemSf  ly  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Sterling.  Small  8vo. 
120  Pages ;  no  Price  mentioned.  Dublin:  printed  by  Jo¬ 
feph  Hill. 

'THOUGH  thefe  poems  have  not,  that  we  know,  been 
*  publifhed  in  England,  yet  the  particular  tafte  and  man¬ 
ner  in  which  many  of  them  are  compofed,  have  induced  us 
to  review  them.  The  author  appears  to  have  formed  him- 
felf  chiefly  on  the  Italian  fchool ;  and  what  merit  he  pof^ 
felTes  arifes,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  his  imitation  of  Ita¬ 
lian  poets.  To  this  he  adds  fuch  knowledge  of  the  cuftoms 
produced  by,  or  connedled  w'ith  chivalry,  as  leems  to  us  pe¬ 
culiarly  conlbnant  with  the  models  he  has  adopted..  To 
poetry  of  this  kind,  when  executed  with  elegance,  we  con- 
fefs  ourfelves  partial.  It  has  a  wild  and  romantic  air,  well 
fuited  to  the  fidlions  of  an  ardent  and  vigorous  imagination, 
Spenfer,  and  even  Milton,  appear  to  have  entertained  a 
•fimilar  opinion,  and  to  have  derived  much  of  their  excel¬ 
lence  from  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  Italian  poetry. 
We  are  willing,  therefore,  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  the  lludy  of  fuch  compofitions  to  poets  o\ 
I  th( 
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the  prefcnt  day.  They  will  find  in  them  not  only  great  >!• 
gour  of  fancy,  but  exquifite  delicacy  of  thought,  and  the 
utmoll  elegance  of  expreflion.  The  author  of  the  poems  be¬ 
fore  us  has,  in  the  following  paflage,  tolerably  charader- 
ifed,  excepting  in  his  extravagant  praife  of  Ariolto,  the  moft 
eminent  of  his  mailers  : 

<  O  Petrarch  !  thine  was  love's  unfully’d  flame ; 

Thine  was  the  pleafing  languor  of  the  foul. 

The  tear  fuli-fpringingj'and  the  heartfelt  ligh. 

In  great  Boiardo,  Scandiano's  count. 

That  radiant  morning  of  a  glorious  day. 

The  epic  mufe  with  dignity  appear’d. 

Now  flout  Orlando,  and  fierce  Agricane, 

The  haughty  Tartar  king,  dire  combat  waged 
Round  fam’d  Albracca  for  Cathaga’s  queen. 

Brave  Sacripante  and  GradafTo  bold. 

And  Mandricardo,  names  of  high  renown. 

From  the  good  count  to  Arioflo  came. 

Hail,  Arioflo  !  firfl  of  poets,  hail ! 

Thine  the  attradive  beauties  of  romance. 

Lo!  thro’  a  wildly-pleafing  labyrinth 
Of  knights,  of  fairies,  and  gigantic  deeds. 

We  tread  perplex’d 

Taflbf  to  thee  each  mufe  a  tribute  owes, 

Illuflrious  offspring  of  chat  lofty  bard 
Who  lings  of  Amidis  and  Oriane, 

To  thee  belongs  each  elegance  and  grace  : 

In  thee  fublimity 

Mingles  with  mildefl  beauties  orient  hues. 

So  the  great  mafler  of  the  clear  obfcure. 

In  jufl  proportion  blending  light  and  lhade. 

Bids  every  foft  and  amiable  grace 
Flow  from  his  pencil.’ 

The  moft  original,  and  by  far  the  bed  poem  in  this  vo¬ 
lume,  is  on  the  capture  of  Jeriifalem  by  the  Saracens,  and  is 
entitled,  Gteru/alemme  Saggettita.  From  this,  as  a  Ipecimen 
of  our  author’s  manner,  we  feledl  the  following  epiiode. 
The  ftory  is  fuppofed  to  be  related  by  a  llranger  knight  to 
Belgardo,  at  vvhofe  callle  he  was  holpitably  enteruuned; 
and,  in  the  courle  of  his  narrative,  he  deferibes  inadvertentlv, 
and  without  knowing  who  they  were,  the  death  of  Belgardo’s 
three  fons,  who  had  been  llain  by  Saladin  : 

*  Here  for  a  moment  paus’d  the  flranger  knight 
New  breath  to  take:  meantime  the  filent  tear 
Stream’d  down  Belgardo’s  cheek  :  a  flrange  delight. 

Mingled  with  horror  and  remembrance  dear 
Of  tbofe  he  loved  bell  and  held  moil  near. 

Gleam’d 


Sterling^  Pcems. 

Gleam'd  on  his  brow  ;  his  colour  went  and  came  : 
Certes,  the  good  old  man,  was  pleas’d  to  hear 
His  fons  had  found  a  never-dying  name. 

And  flourilh’d  from  their  graves  in  honourable  fame#' 
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Long  had  he  known  the  heroes  were  no  more ; 

Their  gholh  had  told  it  in  the  hollow  blall : 

And,  as  he  trod  the  river’s  willow’d  fhore, 

The  youths  before  him  in  bright  vifion  pafs’d  ; 

They  couch’d  the  lance,  and  airy  javelin  calf  : 

His  trufty  fword  with  drops  of  gore  was  ftain’d ; 

His  faithful  dog  howl’d  o’er  the  dreary  walfe  ; 

And  now  Sir  Claribel  once  more  his  fpeech  regain’d.* 


But  though  our  author  has  been  judicious  in  the  choice  of 
his  models,  we  think  he  would  have  been  more  fuccefsful 
had  he  been  fuliicienily  Itudious  ot  elegance  and  propriety. 
For  example  ;  the  figure  in  the  laft  of  the  following  lines  is 
too  Hibernian,  at  leall  for  this  lide  of  the  channel : 


‘  In  ftreains  of  grief  the  gurgling  fountains  flow 
And  echo  <ix;ails  her  lols  in jptmchiejs  woe.’ 


The  verle  is  often  enfeebled  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  fub- 
Jlanlive  verb : 


•  For  thofe  Serimner  on  the  board  is  fpread,  • 
Andon  Lerada’s  leaves  the  lhaggy  goat  is  fed,’ 


The  following  Ifanza  would  have  been  much  more  fpirited 
it,  inflead  of  ‘‘  Bold  isjh’  afp^ing  youth,” &c,  the  firlt  words 
bad  been  “  How  bold  th’  alpiring  youth,” 


^  Bold  is  th’  afpiring  youth  who  dares  to  climb 
Ti*’  aerial dummit  of  the  facred  hill  ; 

Who  dares  to  woo  the  mufe,  to  build  the  rhyme, 

And  dnuntlefs  drinks  the  deep  Aonian  rill.’ 

The  deep-rill  too  has  got  a  dafh  of  the  Shannon. 

The  verle  is  alfo  very  often  enfeebled  by  expletives,  and 
the  frequent  returns  of  the  termination  ed.  No  air  of  an¬ 
cient  fmiplicity,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  affefted  in 
the  following'lines,  can  atone  for  their  languor  : 


‘  Well  verW  was  he  in  each  martial  deed  ; 
Oft  did  he  guide  the  raging  florm  of  fight  j 
Oft  did  he  lance  the  fpear,  &c. 

Thus  mighty  Saladin  unmov^^  ftands,  &c. 

He  once  empiercf^/  was  his  target  or  his  coat.’ 


In  his  blank  verfe  our  author  feems  to  have  no  notion  of 
ihe  melody  arifing  from  variety  of  paufes,  or  from  the  happy 
7,  extenfion 
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cxtenfion  of  the  fenfe  from  one  line  to  another ;  and  ai^ 
pears  fatisfied  if  he  has  ten  lyllables  in  every  heroic  verie 
and  a  fufpenfion  of  the  lenle  at  the  end  of  every  line.  T  j,.’ 
verfification  in  the  following  bluflering  naflage  is  no  othn 
than  rhyme,  if  we  may  fay  to,  without  the  jingle :  ^ 

‘  O  !  if  the  gods  would  give  a  length  of  jears. 

Poetic  leifure,  and  the  iniile  oi  Hayes, 

Then  fhduld  we  boldly  fing,  in  martial  drains. 

The  puifftint  force  of  Cceur-de-lion's  fword. 

Fierce  deeds  of  arms,  and  feats  of  hard  emprife  ; 

The  dillant  Eaft  (hould  hear  the  tiumpet's  blall. 

The  ftartled  Sarzan  (hould  arrelt  his  lance, 

And  tuiban'd  fultans  tremble  at  the  found.' 

In  his  rhymes  too  he  is  not  correft.  The  Irifli  pronunciation 
of  the  words  receive  and  Jlrcam  injure  the  efiedl  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription : 

‘  Illuflrious  chiefs,  whofe  deathlefs  fame 
The  Scaldtr’fc  long  (hall  blazon  wide ; 

In  airy  prolped,  lee !  tney  Jiream^ 

Kings  and  heroes  fwell  the  tide, 

A  Ihining  train,  their  tribute  to  receh^e. 

From  bright  Valhala  pours,  the  manfion  of  the  brave.’ 

The  metaphor  in  the  laft  lines  is  neither  happy  nor  well 
fupported. 


Art.  XIV.  Scottieijms,  arranged  in  ulphaletical  Order-,  dc- 
/igned  to  correct  Improprieties  of  6peecn  and  Hriiing.  bvo. 

2s.  Creech,  Edinburgh  ;  Cadell,  London,  lyby 

Toothing. can  be  more  laudable,  patriotic,  and  truly 
meritorious,  than  that  fervent  zeal  which  now  dilpiays 
itfelf  among  all  ranks  ot  perfons,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Caledonia,  to  circulate  the  purity  ot  the  king’s  hngiiln 
among  them,  and  to  purge  the  land  from  the  alx>miaal>le 
‘pollution  of  Scotricilhis.  Verily,  Jolhiia,  the  Ion  of  Nun, 
was  never  more  in  earneft  to  expel  Achan  from  the  camp, 
for  having  ftolen  a  Babylonifh  garment^;  nor  the  Jews  to 
remove  their  old  leaven  on  the  evening  of  the  pallover ;  nor 
the  old  covenanters  to  extirpate  popery  and  prelacy  trom 


♦  This  faft  (hews  us  that,  even  in  Joihua's  time,  Babylon  was  the 
feat  of  luxury  and  the  arts ;  and  that  the  Phenicians,  01  Canaanites, 
ofed  to  import  from  that  city  the  , Babylonian  cioak,”  the  moftfu- 
perb  article  of  drefs  among  the  Koinaus  iu  tiieir  molt  luxuxiooi 

perioJi. 
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tbe  three  kIng;doms  ;  nor  modern  travellers,  after  they  have 
ni.ic!e  the  tour  ot  the  Highlan  is,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
appiehenfion  of  having  caught  the  itch;  than  the  prefent 
race  of  Scotchmen  are  to  renounce  their  mother  tongue,  and 
purity  themfelves  trom  all  iincleanlinels  of  Ipcech  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Many  and  various  are  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  towards  carrying  on  and  com¬ 
pleting  this  great  work;  learned  critics  have  arole,  orie 
ifter  another,  each  of  whom  imagined  that  he  was  to  per¬ 
form  the  lame  lervice  to  his  country  that  St,  Patrick  did  to 
Ireland,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  holy  ItafF,  he  collefted  all 
the  venomous  inleds  and  reptiles  of  the  land  of  faints,  and 
irov^med  them  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

What  renders  this  zeal,  or  rather  rage,  for  reformation 
the  more  remarkable,  as  well  as  prnileworthy,  is,  that  thele 
Scotticifms,  lo  far  from  being  confined  to  Scotland,  extend 
to  every  part  ot  the  illand,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  bell 
EngHlh  wTiters  for  two  centuries  part.  It  is  confidently 
reported  that  William  Shakelpeare,  who  was  reckoned  a 
peat  wif  in  his  day;  and  is  thought  to  have  had  a  conlider- 
able  genius  for  poel'y,  is  a  capital  offender  in  this  w'ay,  and 
that  more  Scotticifms  are  to  be  found  in  his  w’orks  than  in 
Dr.  Beattie^s  Minftrel,  or  Ralph  Erfkine’s  Gofpel  Sonnets. 
Thefe  tranfgreflions  are  alio  laid  to  abound  in  the  Englifli 


hible,  which,  in  former  ages,  was  reckoned  the  llandard  of 
language,  as  well  as  of  religion  ;  though  we  believe  that,  of 
fate  years,  the  public  opinion  is  very  much  changed  with 
^gaid  to  its  being  the  ftandird  of  eidier.  John  Milton  is 
Hfongly  Uirpefted  of  the  lain^  hereiy ;  a  blind  man,  who 
iscierk  to  Oliver  Cromw’cll  (a  l)rewer  in  the  laft  century), 
ndfuppoied  to  have  had  a  tolerable  knack  at  inditing,  and 
fho,  in  his  old  age,  publilhed  a  book  concerning  an  out- 
®<lifh  place  called  Paradife,  v  hich  is  now  luff,  jona- 
fan  Swift  too,  a  draper  in  Dublin,  and  a  facetious  fellow 
^er  a  bottle,  w’ho,  though  he  never  lupplied  the  Scotch 
^rket  with  any  of  his  goods,  and  Is  even  faid  to  have 
^)me  them  no  good-will  ill  his  heart,  wrote  many  ballads 
^  merry  tales,  that  had  a  vogue  in  their  day,  in  which  niolt 
^the  forefaid  abominations  are  to  be  found. 

What  ought  to  increafe  the  zeal  and  induftry  of  literary 
4triots  in  Scotland  in  the  great  work  of  extirpating  Scotti- 
^nis  is,  that  thefe  old  offenders,  like  thieves  on  the  bor- 
%  when  they  are  perfecuted  in  their  own  country  are  apt 
Make, refuge  in  England,  where,  like  thieves  too,  they 
^^nge  their  name,  and  pals  for  natives.  Many  words  of 
^  report  in  the  north,  and  baoiffied  from  Scotland  for 
*  their 
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their  irregularities^'  have  found  a  favourable  reception  Jn 
England  and  have  even  been  received  at  court ;  like  the 
Scotch  rebels  in  1746,  who,  after  a  temporary  exile,  were 
kindly  received  at  St.James’s,  and  admitted  into  his  majefty’s 
councils  and  confidence. 

The  neceffity  of  this  reformation  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  when  we  confider  another  ftrange  propenfitv  of 
the  prefent  age,  the  tafte  or  rather  paflion  of  the  Engliih 
for  what  they  call  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities.  They  are 
lludying  to  remember  what  the  Scotch  are  Itriving  to  forget. 
Under  pretence  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  which  they  lay  was  anciently  written  in  greater  pu, 
rity  in  the  north  than  in  the  fbuth,  the  moft  learned  clerks 
of  this  country  are  collefting  all  the  trafh  and  trumpery  of 
Scotland  for  five  hundred  years  back,  and  poring  over  old 
ballads  and  tales,  which  in  the  north  are  rejefted  even  by 
the  vulgar.  Who  could  have  thought  that  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  in  England '  fhould  be  direfted  to  fuch  authors  as  the 
following ;  David  Lyndfay,  blind  Harry,  and  Gawin  Doiig- 
lafs,  a'  precentor  at  Dunkeld,  who  publifhed  a  ftory-book 
concerning  one  Eneas,  a  Trojan  vagabond,  who  was  ba 
niflied  from  his  country  for  dealing  a  Grecian  hobby-horlc, 
and  who,  after  having  been  hofpitably  entertained  at  Car 
thage,  departed  without  paying  his  wafherwoman,  and 
broke  the  heart  of  Dido  his  kind  hoflefs,  who  had  made  2 
confiderable  fortune  by  the  cutting  and  carving  of  cow¬ 
hides  ? 

What  can  account  for  this  ftrange  perverfion  of  ta 
among  the  Englifh  literati  f  ?  It  is  eafy  to  explain  how  % 
hare-brained,  love-fick  young  couple,  who  wilh  to  kifs  one 
another  according  to  aft  of  parliament,  fhould  take  a  trip  to 
Gretna-Green,  and  celebrate  the  myfteries  of  Venus  in  the 
venerable  prelence  of  the  Vulcan  of  the  place;  but  whai 
^can  tempt  an  Engliih  connoifleur  from  the  gaiety  ot  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  the  pride  of  Windfor,  to  the  bleak  mountains  u* 
Lammermuir,  or  the  dreary  deierts  of  Glenelg?  Whiles 
Hampton-Court  rofes  Ipring  beneath  his  feet,  why  ihouk 
he  go  to  John-o-Groat's  houle  to  gather  thiftles  ? 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  by  way  of  introdiiftion,  t< 
ufe  an  expreftion  well  known  in  the  land  of  Scotticifms,  w 
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•  Notice,  narrate,  adduce  evidence,  which  have  had  the  lligioi 
Scotticirtn  annexed  to  them  for  thirty  years  pall,  are  ul'ed  at  preient 
Engliih  fpeakers  and  writers  of  great  eminence. 

t  Bilhop  of  Dromore,  Mr.Warton,  Mr.  Horne  Tooke.  . 

^  proceci 
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pfocecd  to  give  an  account  of  the  performance  before  us. 
Ybe  author  informs,  us  in  his  preface,  that  “  his  plan  is  no- 
11  thing  more  than  to  put  young  writers  and  fpeakers  on 
i«  their  guard  againft  fonie  of  thofe  Scotch  idioms  which,  in 
11  this  country,  are  liable  to  be  miftaken  for  Englifh.”  A 
little  afterwards  he  adds,  “  of  late  there  has  been  a  ftrangc 
11  propenfity  in  many  of  our  people  •  to  debale  the  purity 
«  of  the  language,”  i.  e.  the  Scottilh  idiom,  “  by  a  mix- 
« ture  of  foreign  idioms,”  perhaps  the  Englilh.  “  Julius 
II  Cel'ar  and  Demofthenes  thought  they  did  their  country  3 
11  fervice  by  fpeaking  the  language  of  their  fathers  f,  and 
« difcouraging  the  introduftion  of  a  new  one.”  The 
Scottilh  idiom  is  certainly,  to  a  Scotchman,  “  the  language 
II  of  his  fathers  and  this  idiom  our  author  wilhes  both  to 
ibolilh  and  to  preferve ! 

We  come  now  to  the  lift  of  Scotticifms. 

«  The  abbacy  of  Melrofe — the  abbey.  Abbacy  in  Englilh 
« denotes  the  rights  or  powers  of  an  abbot.” 

This  definition  is  taken  front- Johnfon’s  didfionary,  with 
the  very  material  omiff.on  of  “  the  polTeflions  of  an  abbot.” 
What  at  Melrofe  is  called  “  the  abbacy,”  denotes  the  an¬ 
cient  polTelTions  of  the  abbot,  which  contained  the  moll 
fertile  and  beautiful  fpots  of  the  country.  Even  the  vulgar 
make  this  diftinftion.  No  perfon  talks  of  the  abbacy  of 
Holyrood-houle. 

“  The  Aberdeen’s  Journal — the  Aberdeen  Journal.  In  this 
“  connexion  Aberdeen  is  an  ^Ijedlive,” 

Aberdeen  never  was,  will,  nor  can  be  an  adjedtive.  The 
t»o  words,  which  ought  to  be  connefted  by  a  hyphen,  forni 
1  compound  lubftantive,  not  umcommon  in  the  Englilh  lan- 
pge.  Such  are  wood-nymph,  water-nymph,  mountain- 
nymph,  i.  e.  a  nymph  of  the  woods,  of  the  waters,  of  the 
nountains.  The  London-Gazette  is  the  gazette  of  London, 
The  word  Earifian  is  admitted  into  our  language ;  we  fay, 
“  the  Farilian  manners,”  but  “  the  Faris-Gazette.” 

“  More  as  that — more  than  that.”  This  is  not  a  Scotti- 
;ifm,  but  a  vulgar  Angliciim,  fometimes  imported  by  vulgar 


*  What  does  he  mean  by  our  feople?  His  majcfty  fays  our  loving 
t  Where  did  he 


get  tills  anecdote  ? 
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“  To  appretiate — to  appraife.”  The  words  are  differentl»| 
applied.  VVe  appraife  goods  ;  but  we  appretiate  the  talent!! 
and  virtues  of  men,  the  characters  of  women,  the  merit  of  i 
authors.  This  laft  word,  though  not  mentioned  in  John-^ 
fon’s  Dictionary,  has  the  fanClion  of  the  beft  tngUih  au.  f 
thors.  .  • 

“To  accufe  one  of-z  crime  is  much  better  than  to  accufe 
one  for  a  crime.”  In  the  Anglo-Saxon /or  always  denotes^ 
the  caufe,  and  of  the  confequence*  ;  and  thofc  authors  who 
underftood  their  own  language  have  written  “  accufed  ftr.” 

“  lie  acculed  the  miniflers,”  lays  Swilt,  “/or  betraying  thef 
“  Dutch.” — “  You  accufe  Ovid,”  fays  Dryden,  “ /cr  lux- 
“  uriancy  of  verfe.”  This  is  the  Englilh  idiom.  “  Accuft 
“  off  which  has  prevailed  of  late,  is  from  the  Latin,  arca/i 
in  thaflanguage  governing  the  genitive. 

“  He  came  again  him — againfl.  Vulgar  Englifh,”  A 
fourth  part  of  the  vitious  modes  of  expreflion  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  are  laid  to  be  vulgar  Englilh ;  why  are  they  ranked 
among  Scotticifms  ? 

“  He  will  be  the  better  of  a  fleep — better  for  a  deep." 
Here,  for  once,  our  author  is  in  the  right ;  and  this  confinri 
what  we  have  faid  epneerning  the  meaning  of  the  prepofuiop. 
for. 

The  glafs  is  broke — broken.”  This  is  not  a  Scotticifm 
it  is'an  impropriety  of  fpeech  common  to  both  Scotch  ar 
Englilh.  .  ... 

“  Black  fugdr — liquorice  juice.  Sugar  is  made  of 
juice  of  the  lugar-cane;”  and  of  many  other  thing' 
maple,  the  palm-tree.  We  fay,  liigar  of  lead,  of  antimony 
Can  a  Iblid  fubftance  be  called  juice?  The  phrafe  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  fugar  of  licoriccy  and  is  perfectly  proffer. 

“To  difpone — to  convey  or  transfer.  7'o  depone — to  de 
pofe.”  Thele  we  acknowledge  to  be  law  phrales  pecubj— 
to  Scotland.  Many  others  are  marked  in  this  colledionH 
.With  regard  to  thefe,  we  have  only  to  obferve  that  la® 
phrafes  are  often  a  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland ;  and  it  tl'B 
xlelicacy  of  Caledonian  ears  revolts  at  them,  nothing  is 
quifite  to  banifh  them  entirely  hut  to— diffolve  the  union.  B 
The  Scots  confoundyW^wc/.and  relation?*  Only  the  vi®, 
gar ;  and  there  was  a  good  realbn  for  the  contufion. 
the  cftablilhment  of  the  clanliiips  a  man  had  no  friends 
cept  his  relations. 


♦  DiverCons  of  Parley,  p.  439. 


'n 


«  lhad  cf  the  table — upper  end.”  A  round  ta<ble  has  no 

fid.  , 

«  Inkhlder — inkhorn a  Jilver  \pkhprnJ'  An 
jnan,  without  employing  horn  ox  holder y  fays,  ‘‘  afilver  ink- 
w  ftandilh.” 

‘‘  He  liv.es  prefently  in  London — at  prefent.  Prefendy,  in 
«  modern  EnglUh,  fignihes  immediately This  is  another 
Biiftake.  Lady  I'pwnly,  ordering  her  fteward  to  attend 
her,  was  informed  that  he  would  comt  prefently  ;  Prefently r, 
replied  the  offended  lady,  order  the  w’letch  to  come  imme^ 
« didtely.** 

.  V  To  pull  a  flower— to  pluck  a  flower;”  Pull  and  pluc)c 
ire  fynonyrnous  in  the  bqft  EngUfh  ^^riters  .quoted’^y  John- 
lon  ynder  i|ie[c  words.  ‘‘  Pluck’^  has  fome  very  unpoetical 
figaiiications'’,  and’  fuch  a  fhpcking  found,  that  it  will  never 
be  applied  to  flowers,  by  any  perlon  of  talle,  fo  long  as  pull 
micro^  remain  in  the  Englifh  language.  * '  ' 

«  The  writing  is /parfe-Mook.'^  Loofe  writing  means  ob- 
fcenc  writing,  fuch  as  Rocliefter’s  Poems,  Dr.  Beattie’s  Med¬ 
ley*,  &c.^  r  , 

in  the  water— drowned.”  Death  is  loojeed  upon 
Kan  evil  pf  fo  dreadful  a  nature,  that  all  refined  individuafsV 
and  Ibme  nations,  avoid  the  literal  expreffion,  and  employ,  a 
periphrafis  on  the  occafion.  Puitj  vixitf  were  the  expref- 
DOS  employed  by  the  Romans  on  the, death  of  their  Triends, 
violent  death*  is  ftill  more  fhockiiig;  and  hence  thc  'pro-^- 
iety  of  concealing  the  cruel  circurnftance  under  a  general 
age.  A  perfon  who  could  apply  the  lliocking  w.prd 
drowned, ’\to  a  friend  that  he  elteemed  or  lov^;  almoft 
-^^its  the  fate.  ’ 

I  “  Should  and  yvould  are  the  preterites  of  Jlmll  and  tvill.** 
dii  atque  homines!  -How  w^ould  a  fchoolboy  be 
^ed  who  fhould  lay  that  eJfem  w^LS  the  preterite  of  ero  ! 

1“  A  prognojiication—zh  almanack.”  In  what  part  of 
()tland  is  a  prognojiication  confounded  with  an  almanack? 
c  were  long  puzzled  with  this  difficulty,  till  at  fait  we  re- 
llefted  that  in  Aberdeen  there  was  annually  publilKed  Aa 
Almanack  arid  Prognoftication,”  &c.  which,  through  the 
^eleffhefs  oT  the  author  or  printer  of  that  ingenious  per- 
ntiance,  is  now  called  An  Almanack,  or  Prognofti¬ 
cation,”  &c.  This  has  alfo  led  us  to  corijeAure  that  the 
^dor  of  the  Englilh,  Irilh,  and  Scotch*  vulgarifms  to  be 
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found  in  this  rolume  (vulgarifms  which  no  perfon  employs 
who  has  been  in  gp^  company,  or  taught  to  read  and 
write)  is  no  other  than  the  compiler  of  that  annual  regifter 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  wonderful  hiftory  of  the  pall,  the 
prefent,  and  the  future  ;  and  certainly  the  pamphlet  before 
6s  does  no*  very  great  diferedit  to  the  compofitor  of  the  Aber- 
deen  Almanack  •,  as  the  author  appears,  to  be  as  well  ac 
quainted  w’ith  the  Englilh  language  as  he  is  with  th 
Scotch. 


-  '  •  I  • 

Art.  XV.  An  Htjiorical  View  of  the  Englijh  Government,  fm 

■  the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  AcceJ/ion  of  the 

■  Houfe  of  Stewart.  -  By  John  Millar i  Efq,  Prefejfor  of  Law 
‘"in  the  Jjniverjity  of  Glafgoiv.  •  4to.  i8s.  boards.  Cadcll. 

London j’  17^.  '  • 


•  £  Concluded.  } 


■R^R.  Millar,  in  his  fecond  book,  traces  the  progrefs  oftlie 
Enelifli  srovernriient  from  the  reign  of  VViiliam  the 


Englifli  governriient  from  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to- the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  .of  Stewart.  Thepo- 
litical  hiltory  of  this  extenliye;  period  he  fubdivides  inn 
three  parts;, the  firft  extending  from  the  Norman  conquel 
to  the  end  of 'the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third;  the  fecont! 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft  to  th 
juxeihoQ  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  the  third  comprehend 
ing  the  reigns  . of  .the  Tudor  family.  In  each  of  thelepe 
riods  progreffive  changes  took  place  in  the  Englilh  conftitc 
tion  analogous  to  fuch  as  w’erc  introduced  in -the  other  Eni 
i-opean.  governments,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  natu 
growth  and  developement  of  the  original  fyftem,  produc 
bylthe  peculiar  circumftances  of  modern  Europe. 

The-acceflion  of  a  foreign  family  to  the  throne  of  En| 
land,  in  conlequence  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  introduced 
confiderable.change  in  the  Hate  of  landed  property,  and 
the -  authority  of  the  fovereign.  For  this  alteration  th 
country,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gj; 
-vernment,  had  been  gradually  prepared,  VvTen,  by  i  " 
•frequent  converlion  of  allodial  into  feudal  eftates,  the  in 
•proprietors  w’ere  reduced  to  the  condition  of  military  : 
wants,  thofe  great  lords  w-ho  remained  at  the  head  of  e-Mf 
five  diftriefs  were  brought  into  a  more  direft  oppoi 
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•  The  Aberdeen  Almanack  fells  for  a  halfpenny. 
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and  rivallhip  to  one  another.  Private  wars  began.  Thofe 
hereditary  teuiis,  which  had  been  fcatteied  over  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  individuals,  were  now  concentered  in  a  few  great 
leaders ;  the  public  magiftrate  refuted  to  interfere  in  recon¬ 
ciling  their  difterences  ;  and  the  greater  nobles  were^  pjer- 
mitted  to  injure  and  opprefs  one  another  at  their  own  dif- 
cretion.  I'he  opulent  barons,  who  had  formerly  been  in  a 
condition  to  force  their  neighbours  into  a  ftate  of  dependence 
on  the  Ibvereign,  from  private  wars  and  depredations  be¬ 
came  incapable  of  maintaining  their  own  independence; 
and,  being  induced  in  their  turn  to  court  the  favour  and  lb- 
licit  the  proteftion  of  the  king,  were  obliged  to  purchale 
them  by.  the  fame  terms  of  homage  and  fealty  which  were 
performed  by  *;  his  immediate  retainers.  The  great  nobles 
were  thus  rendered  fubordinate  to  the  crown  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  inferior  proprietors  of  land  had  become  fub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  nobility ;  the  whole  kingdom  was  united 
into  one  extenfive  barony,  of  which  the  king  became  the 
fuperior^- and;  in  fome.*  mealure,  the  ultimate  proprietor; 
and  the  feudal  lyftem,  of  - which  the  foundations  had  been 
laid  feyeral '  centuries  beforcj  was  at  length  entirely.com- 
1#  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

From  the  ftate- of  England  about  the  accellipn  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  line,  a  change  of  this  nature  w^as  likely  to  have  taken 
place;  though.it , was  undoubtedly  promoted  and  accelerated 
by  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  William  the.  Conqueror. 
From  the  great  abilities  of  t  that  prince,  as  well  as  from  the 
iirmer  in- which  he  afeended  the  throne,  he  became  pof- 
ffedof  uncommon' peffonal  influence  ;  and,  by  his  uniting 
e-dutchy  of  Normandy  to  the  crown  of  England,  the 
oyil  d^mefnes.  and  the  public  revenue  wxre  greatly  ex- 
mded.r- But, -.above  all,  the  numerous  forfeitures,  incurred 
y  the  partizans  of  Harold,  and  by  fuch  as  were  incited  to 
is  of  rebellion  during  the  courfe  of  William’s  reign,  en- 
led.the  fbvereign- to  acquire  a  prodigious  territorial  pro-^ 
rty  in.  England  ;  part  of.  which  he  .retained  in  the  pof- 
Eon  of  the  crown,  and  the  reft -he  beftow^ed  upon  his  fa- 
untes,  under  condition  of  their  performing  the  feudal 
yices. 

This  feudal  policy  was  extended  to  the  greater  ecclefiafti- 
‘  benefices,  as  well  as  to  the  eftates  of  the  laity.  The  bi¬ 
ops  and  abbots  became  immediate  valTals  of  the  crown, 
d  were  obliged  to  fupply  th^  king  with  a  number  of 
Etary  tenants,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  pof- 
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The  change  which  was  thuS'  efiefled.  in  the  fiate  of  tbt 

Seat  nobles  in  ‘England  was  extended,  nearly  about  the 
me  time,  over  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  weftern  part  of 
Europe  ;  and,  in  moft-of  them,  was  the  refult  of  no  con- 
queft,  or  violent  effort  of  the  'fovcreign,  but  appears  to  have 
proceieded  'from  the  natural  oourie  of  the  feudal  govern 
ihents. 

'  In  France  the  great  barons  appear  to  have  become  the 
immediate  vaffals  of  the  crown  in  the  time  of  Hugh  Cape 
whofe  reign  began  about  eighty  years  before  the  Norma 
conqueft,  and  who  obtained  the  - regal- ‘dignity  by  the  free 
election 'of 'the  national  aflfembly.  The  feudal  inftitutions 
having  been  completed  in  that  kingdom,  'of  which  Nor¬ 
mandy  conftituted  one  of  the  -principal ibaronies,  h  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  William, ‘when  he  came  to-England’ with  a  train 
'  of  Norman  vaffals,  found  it  the  morejealy  toieftablifh  that 
fyftem,  as  his  followers  had' already  <been  acquainted  with  it 
in  thcir’own  country. 

It  has  often  -been  difputcd,  among  'political-  writers 
whether 'William  extermiimted-the  ancient-nobility  of  Eng 
land,  or  allowed  them  -(at  -leaft  many  of -theni)  to  retain 
their  eftates  and  their  rank.  Mr.  Millar  inclines  to  the 
latter  opinion;  and  here  we 'find- ourftlvesobliged  to  differ 
from 'him.  The  Norman  conque'fl- appears- ‘to  -us  to  have 
introduced  one  of  ' the  moft  complete  revolutions,  in  property 
and  power  that  ever- was  known  in  any  age  or  nation.  The 
Saxons  were  entirely  fubjugated,  and  the  great  families 
either  exterminated,  or  reduced  to  vaffalage  under  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  It  appears,  from  Dooml<iay-book,'^that  the  barons 
and  great  proprietors  of  land' had  been  followers  of- William 
from  Normandy ;  if  there  were -any -proprietors  who  heP 
lands  in  England' before  -  the  conqueft, -  they  were  vaflals-t 
fonie  Norman  baron.  When-vacancies  occurred- in  church 
livings,  they  were' beftenved  upon  Normans.  In  fhort,  t 
whole  adminiftration  of  government  was  in  their  hands ; 
true  was  the  affertion  of  William  of  Malmfbury  -and  Hen 
of  Huntington,  that,  “  About  the  end-  of  William’s  reigi 
«  no  'Engtijhmcm  was  either  bilhop,  abbot,'  or  earl, 
England.'* 

•  During  many  of  the  reigns  that  fucceeded  the  Nortna 
conqueft,  we  find  that  the  demands  of' the  nobility,  in  the.' 


•  Vide  Petit’s  Rights  of  Comm.  Atwood’s  Janus  Anglorom,  & 
Tyrrel's  Hiftoiy  and  Bibliotheca  PoUfica,  Dial.  X.  Brady’s 
Hsnae,  dec.  _ 
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(liipates  with  the  Sovereign,  was  confined  to  one  topic, 
«  the  reftoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor.,”  It 
has  been  the  opinion  of  many  authors  that  this  requiiition 
related  to  the  fyfiem  of  common  law,  eftablifhed  in  England 
before  the  Norman  conquell.  From  what  Mr.  Millar  has 
obluved  concerning  the  advancement  of  the  feudal  fylfeiD 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Firft,  it  api>ears  evident  that 
the  nobilitv  had  in  view  the  recovery  of  the  allodial  pro¬ 
perty  and  mdependence,  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  FirH,  that  monarch,  who 
wisexpofed  to  all  the  odium  attending  an  open  and  palpable 
ufurpatiun,  and  who  was  threatened  with  an  immediate  in- 
vafion  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  acknowledged 
heir  of  the  crown,  endeavoured  to  fccure  the  attachment  of 
his  barons  by  yielding  to  their  demands,  and  granted  them 
a  public  charter  of  their  liberties,  by  which  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  prerogative,  made  in  the  reign  of  his  father  and 
of  his  brother,  w'ere  limited  and  reftrained.  When  we  ex¬ 
amine  this  charter,  the  firtt  that  w'as  procured  from  the 
fnglifh  nionarchs  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  we  find  that 
it  relates  principally  to  the  incidents  of  the  feudal  tenures, 
to  ward/hip,  reliefs  and  marriage.  The  chief  of  the  nobility 
too,  in  Soliciting  and  extorting  the  Great  Charter  from  King 
John,  was  to  be  delivered  from  tyranny  and  oppreflion  in  the 
txaflion  of  thefe  feudal  incidents. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  book  Mr.  Millar  gives  **  a  ge- 
“  neral  view  of  the  kingly  power,  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
“  ward  the  Firft  to  _t,hat  of  Henry  the  Seventh.”  The 
period  of  the  Englifh  monarchy,  from  Edward  the  Firft  to 
theacceflion  of  the  houl'e  of  Tudor,  correfponds  with  great 
ttaftnefs  to  that  of  the  French  from  Philip  the  Fair  to 
Levvis  the  Eleventh.  About  the  beginning  of  thefe  periods 
the  government,  in  both  countries,  alTum^  a  degree  of  re- 
jnlarity  unknown  in  former  ages.  The  power  of  the  king, 
Md  that  of  the  nobles,  formed  the  only  balance  in  the  con- 
titotion,' which  came  to  lean  more  and  more  to  the  fide  of 
he  former.  The  nobility  were  too  much  divided  among 
Bhemfelves  to  be  capable  of  profecuting  any  regular  plan 
^rthe  aggrandizement  of  their  own  order.  To  make  an 
ihftual  oppofition  to  the  crown,  it  was  requifite  that  the 
—rater  barons  fhould  be  firmly  united  in  defence  their 
■tivileges ;  but  fuch  an  union  was  not  eafily  procured,  and 
W|*ild  hardly  ever  be  maintained  lor  any  length  of  time. 

by  mutual  animofity,  and  aftuated  by  private 
HiftoW^ioufies,  or  by  oppofite  views  of  intereft,  thefe  reftlefs,  but 
■“9rt-fightcd  chiefs,  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  abandon  any 
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joint  meafures,  and  excited  to  employ  their  force  in  weaken¬ 
ing  and  deftroying  one  another. 

There  was,  however,  even  at  this  period,  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  hiftory  of  England  and'  that  of 
France.  .I'he  regal  authority  was  more  limited  in  the  for 
mer,  about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Firft,  than  it  w  as  in  the 
latter  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Though  the 
power  of  the  crown  was  confiderably  exalted  in  England 
upon  the  acceffion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  yet,  under  the 
fucceeding  reigns,  its  progrefs  w^as  apparently  more  flow  and 
gradual.  The  barons,  in  taking  advantage  of  particular 
conjunffures,  obtained  from  the  fovereign  the  moft  impor 
tant  conceflions ;  and,  in  little  more  than  a  century  and 
half,  no  fewer  than  fix  great  charters  were  granted,  by  fix 
different  princes.  By  thefe,  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
reftrained  in  its  advancement,  and  prevented  from  rifingto 
thzt  height  to  which  it  would  otherwife  have  attained.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extenfion  of  royal  preroga 
five  appears,  from  the  time  of  Hugh  Capetj  Icarcely  to 
have  met  ’with  any  oppofition.  No  formidable  combination 
of  the  nobles  to  wuthffand  the  encroachments  of  kingly 
power  !  No  feries  of  charters,  as  in  England,  confirming  the 
privileges  of  the  ariftocracy ! 

Mr.  Millar  endeavours  to  affign  the  caufes  of  this  remark 
able  difference  between  the  fpirit  of  the  French  and  that  of 
the  Englifh  nobility : 

*  I.  There  occurs  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  fituatioa 
of  the  French  and  the  Englifh  kings ;  that,  in  France,  the  crown  \va$, 
without  interruption,  trahfmitted  diredly  from  father  to  fon,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  three  hundred  years;  that  is,  from  the  time  of 
‘Hugh  Capet  to  that  of  Philip  the  Long,  including  a  feries  of  eleven 
•  different  reigns:  whereas,  in  England,  during  the  fame  period,  wi 
meet  with  no  lets  than  five  deviations  from  the  lineal  courie  ot  luc 
ceifion  ;  and  about  one  half  of  the  reigning  princes,  who,  however  their 
title  might  be  recognifed  by  parliament,  or  their  pretenfions  might  be 
'  Supported  by  the  prevailing  party,  were,  according  to  the  c<?nimon 
.notions  of  that  age,  conCdered  in  the  light  of  ufurpers.  In  France, 
therefore,  the  crown  paffed  with  perfed  tranquillity  from  one  fovereign 
to  another ;  and  each  of  thofe  princes,  when  he  mounted  the  throne, 
having  no  competitor  to  obftrud  his  immediate  poffeffion,  rio  flaw  in 
his, title  to  weaken  or  difturb  the  general  prepoffeflion  in  his  tavou 
fucceeded  of  confequence  to  all  that  hereditary  influence  which 
been  accumulated  by  his  predcceflbrs.  To  render  the  fucceflion  ttu 
more  quiet  and  fecu re,  Hugh  Capet  introduced  the  precaution,  whic 
had  been  in  foine  meafure  fuggefted  by  the  Roman  emperors,  o 
crowning  his  heir  in  his  owm  life-time ;  and  the  fame  pradice  w 
uniformly  pbferyed  by  fix  of  the  fucceeding  monarchs;  that  is,  till  ^ 
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fCign  of  Philip  Auguftus,  when,  from  the  fuperior  ftability  of  the, 
throne,  any  ceremony  of  this  kind  was  become  fuperfluous.  / 

^  In  England,  on  -the  contrary,  the  fucceflion  of  thofe  princes, 
whofe  title  was  ill  founded  or  difputable,  gave  always  occafion  to  dif-, 
fadifa^ioQ  and  complaint,  if  not  to  diredl  oppofition  and  open  refin¬ 
ance;  ana,  as  the  nobles  were  invited  to  lay  hold  of  thefe  opportu¬ 
nities  for  maintaining  or  extending  their  privileges,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  compound  for  the  poffeflion  of  the  fovereignty  by  fubmitting 
to  limitations  in  the  exercife  of  it.  The  perfonal  authority  of  William 
the  Conqueror  produced  a  fubmiflion  to  William  Rufus,  though  ia 
preference  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  a  man  of  a  popular  charadler ;; 
hut  Henry  the  Firft  and  Stephen  may  be  faid  to  have  purchafed  the 
crown,  by  the  refpedlive  great  charters  which  they,  granted  to  their 
yalTals.  With  refpedl  to  Henry  the  Second,  it  mull  be  acknowledged, 
that,  though  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  though  he  had,  in  fome  mealure* 
fought  his  way  to  the  throne,  yet  in  the  end  his  acceflion  was  agree¬ 
able  to  the  whole  nation.  But,  after  having  fufFered  a  variety  of  dif- 
appointments,  and  having  been  expofed  to  much  uneafinefs  from  the 
unnatural  behaviour  of  bis  own  children,  he  appears  to  have  .con- 
£rmed  the  two  preceding  charters,  from  a  difpofition  to  guard  againft 
any  future  accident,  by  fecuring  the  good-will  of  his  people.  Tho 
nfurpation  of  John,  accompanied  with  the  mqrder  of  the  lawful  heir, 
bad  excited  again  it  that  prince  an  indignation  and  refentment,  which 
bis  future  condu6l,  inftead  of  removing,  tended  only  to  confirm;  andi 
tbc  conceflions  which  he  made  to  his  fubjedls  were  plainly  extorted 
from  him  by  the  accumulation  of  difirefs  and  embarraiTment  undec 
which  he  laboured.  Henry  the  Third,  though  there  were  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  bis  title,  inherited,  while  he  was  y«t  a  nainor,  a  civil  war  from 
bis  father;  and  afterwards,- by  his  imbecility  and  imprudence,  was  in¬ 
volved  in  calamities,  from  which  nothing  lefs  than  the  good  fortune 
and  the  great  abilities  of  his  fon,  Edward  the  Firft,  could  have  ex¬ 
tricated  him.  The  charters  granted  by  the  former  of  thofe  two  princes 
were  evidently  the  fruit  of  thefe  difficulties. 

*  2.  Another  circumftance  which,  in  that  early  period,  produced  a 
p^uliar  exaltation  of  the  monarchy  in  France,  was  the  forfeiture  of 
Normandy  by  the  king  of  England,  and  the  redudion  of  that  extenfive 
couotry  into  an  immediate  fief  of  the  French  crown.  This  forfeiture^ 
though  the  particular  time  when  it  happened  ,itiight  be  accidentalj» 
was  to  be  expeded,  as  1  formerly  took  notice,  from  the  fituation  of 
that  country  with  refpefl  to  the  King  of  England,  the  immediate  fu- 
P^or,  and  to  the  King  of  France,  the  lord  paramount.  The  effeft 
ot  ib  great  an  acceffion  of  revenue  and  influence  to  the  French  crown 

I^isvifible;  and  Philip  Auguftus,  in  whofe  reign  it  happened,  be- 
evidently  poflefied  of  much  greater  authority  than  his  pre^ 
^eceflbrs. 

‘  No  acquifition  of  equal  importance  was  made  to  the  crown  of 
at  this  early  period  ;  for  the  fettlenient  which  was  effeded  in 
ftiaBd  by  Henry  the  Second,  and  which  hillcrians  have  been  pleafe4 

f  dignify  with  the  fplendid  appellation  of  a  conqueft,  was  produdive 
of  wealth  nor  of  authority  to  the  Englifti  monarch ;  noj 

U  4  ■  does 
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does  It  ap^ar,  for  fevcral  centuries,  to  have  yidded  any  advantage 
whatever. 

*  3’.  The  ihfular  (itu'ation  of  Britain  may  be  coivfidcrcd  as  a  general 
caufe  of  the  flower  advancement  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  England 
than  IS  to  be  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  Kingdoms  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe.  As,  in  the  infancy  ot  government,  the 
kingly  office  arofc  from  the  ncceflity  of  having  a  general  to  command 
tJic  united  forces  of  the  flate,  it  was  to  be  expedf  ed  that  the  oftener  any 
fdvercign  had  occafion  to  aft  in  this  capacity,  his  authority  and  dignity 
would  fobnef  arrive  at  maiturity.  During  the  time  of  a  military  en- 
terprife,  when  the  hadonal  forces,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were 
placed  under  the  immediate  direflibn  of  the  king,  they  acquired  habits 
of  fubmitting  to  his  orders ;  their  admiration  Was  excited  by  his  emi- 
BCnt  ftatioh  or  djftihguifhed  prowels ;  and  they  were  taught  by  expe. 
rience  to  look  tip  to  him  as  the  principal  fource  of  honours  and  prefer¬ 
ment.  In  times  of  peace,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  members  of 
difft  rent  baronies,  or  tribes,  had  retired  to  their  feveral  places  of  abode, 
they  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
king;  and  were  accuftomed  to  ro  other  jurifdiftion  or  authority  but 
that  of  the  baron  or  chief  by  whom  they  were  protefted.  Even  after 
the  feudal  governments  had  attained  fome  degree  of  regularity,  and 
when  the  fbvftelgn  had  acquired  numerous  branches  of  civil  power,  it 
ftill  was  in  the  field  that  his  preeminence  attrafted  fuperior  attentioo, 
and  that  he  had  the  bell  iheahs  of  procuring  popularity. 

*  It  feehis  reaibnable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that,  upon  the  conti- 
licnt  of  Europe,  where  every  fovereign  found  his  dominions  iuiroundcd 
by  bordering  nations,  whom  he  was  frequently  tempted  to  invade,  and 
^aihft  whohi  he  was  obliged  to  be  conflantly  upon  his  guard,  the 
nidft  ample  fedpe  was  afforded  him  for  difplaying  thqfe  talents,  and  for 
availing  Himielf  of  thofe  fituatioiis,  which  were  befl  calculated  for  ex¬ 
tending  his  authority.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand;  a  country  in 
which  there  were  fewer  inducements  to  liridertake  a  national  war,  and 
in  which  the  military  operations  of  the  fovereign  were  chiefly  employed 
jh  quelling  the  dUlurbahces  excited  by  his  rebellious  barons,  or  in  re- 
^llih^  the  inroads  of  the  >cots,  which  were  not  of  much  more  im* 
j^rtance  than  the  infurreftion  of  particular  barons;  he  had  fewer  op¬ 
portunities  of  exciting  a  national  fpirit  in  his  favour ;  and  confequently 
found  it  more  difficult  to  reduce  the  ‘  nobility  into  a  Hate  of 
pendcncc.^ 

The  queftiori  here  difeufled  is  of  the  greateft  importanccj 
as.  the  efforts  then  made  to  reliift  the  uJurpations  of  the 
crown  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground-work  of  thole  mon 
precile  limitations  of  the  prerogative  which  have  been  in 
troduced  in  a  fubfequent  period.  The  caules  alligned  an 
ingenious  and  convincing. 

The  lixlh  chapter  contains  a  hiftory  of  the  parliamer 
during  the  fame  period,  in  which  our  author  treats  at  larj 

concerning  the  introduftion  of  the  reprefentatives  t 

••  counties  and  boroughs  into  parliament ;  the  divifion  c 

parlh 
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«  parliament  into  two  houfes,  and  the  peculiar  privileges 
«<  acquired  by  each  houle ;  and  the  inode  of  cIcQing  thfe 
“  national  repreientatives,  with  the  forms  of  procedure  in 
“  parliament.”  I'he  valuable  information  contained  in  this 
article  will  be  highly  interefting  to  thole  who  with  to  trace 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  great  allembly  of  the  na- 
tioh  ftom  thdr  firft  commencement  to  their  full  eltablifti- 
iiient. 

After  remarking  the  alterations  which  took  place  in  the 
ftate  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice,  Mr.  Millar,  in  the 
eighth  chapter,  gives  a  detail  of  the  ‘‘  circumftances  which 
«  promoted  commerce,  manutaftures,  and  the  arts,  in 

modern  .  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England.”  This  is 
one  of  the  moft  popular  and  pleating  chapters  of  the  whole, 
and  expreffes  much  learned  oblcrvation  in  elegant  and  agree¬ 
able  language. 

Having  reviewed  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Millar  concludes  with  the 
following  refiedlions : 

^b^ConcluJion  of  the  Period  from  the  Norman  Conquejl, 

‘  When  we  review  the  Englifli  conftitution,  under  the  princes  of 
the  Norman,  the  Plantagenet,  and  the  Tudor  line,  it  appears  to  illuf- 
trate  the  natural  progrefs  of  that  policy,  which  obtained  in  the  weflern 
part  of  Europe,  with  fuch  peculiar  modifications  as  might  be  expeiSled 
in  Britain,  from  the  fituation  of  the  country,  and  from  the  characlcr 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  By  the  completion  of  the  feudal 
fyftem,  at  the  Norman  conquell,  the  authority  of  the  lovcreign  was 
confiderably  increaied ;  at  the  fame  time  that  his  powers,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  practice  of  every  rude  kingdom,  were,  in  many  refpeifls, 
diferetionary  and  uncertain.  The  fublcquent  progress  of  government 
produced  a  gradual  exaltation  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  long-continued 
ftruggle  between  the  king  and  his  barons,  and  the  feveral  great  char¬ 
ters  which  they  extorted  from  him,  contributed  to  afeertain  and  define 
the  extent  of  his  prerogative.  While  the  monarchy  was  thus  gaining 

! 'found  upon  the  ancient  ariilocracy,  the  conllitution  was  acquiring 
omething  of  a  regular  form,  and,  by  the  multiplication  of  fixed  laws, 
provifion  was  made  againft  the  future  exertions  of  arbitrary  power. 

‘  By  the  infalar  fituation  of  Britain,  the  Englilh  were  little  ex  poled 
to  any  foreign  invafion,  except  from  the  Scots,  whofe  attacks  were 
fcldom  very  formidable  :  and  hence  the  king,  being  prevented  from 
engaging  in  extenlive  national  enterpriles,  was  deprived  of  thofe  nu- 
fflerous  opportunities  for  fignalizing  his  military  talents,  and  for  fecur-' 
}ng  the  admiration  and  attachment  of  his  iubjeds,  which  were  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  princes  upon  the  neighbouring  continent.  Thus  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  England,  though  it  proceeded  in  a  fimilar  courfe  to  that 
of  the  other  monarchies  in  Europe,  became  lels  abfolute  than  the 
Steater  part  of  them ;  and  gave  admittance  to  many  peculiar  inHitutions 
in  favour  of  liberty* 

‘  The 
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*  The  fame  infular  fituation,  together  with  the  climate  and  naturaf 
produce  of  the  country,  by  encouraging  trade  and  manufaitures,  gav^ 
an  early  confequence  to  the  lower  order  of  the  inhabitants;  and,  by 
uniting  their  intereft  with  that  of  the  king,  in  oppofing  the  great  ba¬ 
rons,  difpofed  him  to  increafe  their  weight  and  importance  in  the  com¬ 
munity*  Upon  this  account,  when  the  crown  had  attained  its  greateft 
elevation,  under  the  princes  of  the  Tudor  family,  the  privileges  of 
the  commons  were  not  regarded  as  hoilile  .to  the  fovereign,  but  were 
cheriihed  and  fupported  as  the  means  of  extending  his  authority. 

‘  In  confequence  of  thefe  peculiar  circumftances,  the  government  of 
England,  before  the  acceflion  of  James  the  Firll,  had  come  to  be 
^iftinguifhed  from  that  of  every  other  kingdom  in  Europe  ;  the  prero¬ 
gative  was  more  limited  ;  the  national  alF^mbly  was  conlbtuted  upon  a 
more  popular  plan,  and  pofi'efi’ed  more  extenfive  powers  ;  and,  by  the 
intervention  of  juries,  the  adminillration  of  jullice,  in  a  manner  con¬ 
fident  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  was  better  fecured 

‘  Thefe  peculiarities,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  could  hardly  efcape 
the  attention  of  any  perlon,  even  in  that  period,  who  had  employed 
himfelf  in  w  riting  upon  the  government  of  his  country.  And  yet  the 
bidorian,  whom  1  formerly  quoted,  imagines  that,  before  the  reign 
of  James  the  Firil,  the  Englilh  had  never  difeovered  any  difference 
between  their  own  conllitution  and  that  of  Spain  or  Francy;  and  de¬ 
clares,  ‘‘  that  he  has  not  met  with  any  writer,  in  that  age,  who  Ipeaks 
of  England  as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  as  an  abfolute  one,  where 
the  people  have  many  privileges.”  This  appears  the  more  extraor¬ 
dinary,  as  foreigners,  he  acknowledges,  were  lufficiently  fenfible  of 
the  didindtion.  “  Philip  de  Comines  remarked  the  Englifli  conftitu- 
tlon  to  be  more  popular,  in  his  time,  than  that  of  France.”  And  Car-  | 
dinal  Bentivoglio  mentions  the  F.nglifh  government  as  “  fimilar  to  that  I 
.  of  the  Low  Countries  under  their  princes,  rather  than  to  that  of  France  j 
or  Spain.” 

•  To  prove  that  Englilh  authors  did  not  conceive  their  government 
to  be  a  limited  monarchy,  it  is  farther  obferved,  that  Sir  Walter  Ka-  I 
leigh,  a  writer  fufpedkd  of  leaning  towards  the  puritanical  party,  di¬ 
vides  monarchies  into  fuch  as  are  entire^  and  fuch  as  are  livutei  or 
refrained  i  and  that  he  clafles  the  EngHfh  governiiiCut  among  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that,  by  a  limited  monarchy,  in 
this  paflagc,  is  meant  that  in  which  the  king  has  not  the  fovereignty 
in  time  of  peace,  as  in  Poland. 

‘  But,  not  to  infill  upon  the  exprefliohs  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  3 
courtier,  who  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  write  of  Qucea  bli-  | 
2abeth  in  a  ily  le  of  romantic  love  ;  an  adventurer,  continually  en¬ 
gaged  in  projects  which  required  the  countenance  and  fupport  of  the 
prince ;  1  fljall  mention  two  Englilh  writers,  whofe  authority  upon 
this  point  will  perhaps  be  thought  fuperior,  and  whofe  opinion  15 
much  more  dired  and  explicit. 

‘  The  firil  ia  Sir  John  Fortefeue,  the  lord  chief  jullice,  and  after- 

Avards  the  chancellor  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  has  written  a  treatils 

upon  the  exctllcr.ee  of  the  Englilh  laws,  and  who,  from  his  pto- 

Icliicn,  as  well  as  from  the  dillinguiflied  offices  which  he  held  by  t)i€ 

r^p ointment  ol  the  fovereign,  will  not  readily  be  fufpefted  of  prejudices 

agnifilt 
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a’galnft  the  prerogative.  This  author,  inftead  of  conceiving  the  Englifli 
’^vernment  to  be  an  abfolute  monarchy,  deferibes  it  in  language  that 
Icems,  in  every  refpedt,’  fuitable  to  the  ftate  of  our  prefent  conftita- 
tion.*  After  dilHnguifliing  governments  into  regal  and  political^  that 
is,  into  abfolute  and  limited,  he  is  at  pains,  through  the  whole  of  hii 
work,  to  inculcate  that  the  Englifti  government  is  of  the  latter  kind^ 
in  oppofition  to  the  former.  “  I'he  fecond  point,  moft  worthy 
prince,  whereof  you  ftand  in  fear,”  (1  make  ufe  of  the  old  tranflationi 
to  avoid  the.  poflibility  of  llraining  the  expreffion)  “  lhall,  in  like 
manner,  and  as  eafily  as  the  other,  be  confuted.  For  you  (land  in 
doubt  whether  it  be  better  for  you  to  give  your  mind  to  the  lludy  of 
the  laws  of  England,  or  of  the  civil  laws ;  becaufe  they^  throughout 
the  whole  world,  are  advanced  in  glory  and  renown  above  all  men's 
laws.  Let  not  this  Icruple  ot  mind  trouble  you,  O  moft  noble  prince! 
for  the  king  of  England  cannot  alter  nor  change  the  laws  of  his  realm 
at  bis  pleafure.  For  why?  he  governeth  his  people  by  power,  not 
only  rega/  but  politicaL  If  his  power  over  them  were  regal  only,  then 
he  might  change  the  laws  of  his  realm,  and  charge  his  fubjeds  with 
tallage,  and  other  burdens,  without  their  confent.”  The  aim  of  a  li¬ 
mited  monarchy  he  afterwards  explains  more  fully.  Now  you  un- 
derftand,”  fays  he,  “  .moft  noble  prince,  the  form  of  inftitution  of  a 
kingdom  political  \  whereby  you  may  meafure  the  power  which  the 
king  thereof  may  exercife  over  the  law  and  fubjeds  of  the  fame.  For 
luch  a  king  is  made  and  ordained  for  the  defence  of  the  law  of  his 
fubjeds,  and  of  their  bodies  and  goods,  whereunto  he  receiveth 
power  of  his  people,  fo  that  he  cannot  govern  his  people  by  any  other 
power.” 

Sir  John  Fortefciie  makes  a  more  particular  application 
of  this  doflrine  to -the  conftitutian  of  England.  “  The 
“  ftatutes  of  England  proceed  not  only  from  the  prince’s 
“  pleafure,  like  the  laws  of  thole  kingdoms  that  are  ruled 
“  only  by  regal  government,  but  they  are  made  alfo  by 
“  the  afjent  of  the  zvhole  realm.  Among  the  civil  law^s, 
“  that  maxim  or  rule  is  molt  notable,- prince's  pleafure 
“  Jiandeth  in  force  of  a  laiu  ;  quite  contraVy  to  the  decrees  of 
“  the  laws  of  England,  whereby  the  king  ruleth  his  people, 

not  only  by  regal,  but  allb  by  political  government;  in- 
I  “  lomiich  that,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  he  is  bound, 
“  by  an  oath,  to  the  oblervation  of  his  own  law.”  After 
thele  oblervations,  Fortelcue  contrails  the  miferies  produced 
by  the  ablblute  government  in  France  with  the  happinefs  re- 
fulting  from  the  limited  monarchy  in  England. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  diltinguiihed  lawyer,  and  principal 
fecretary  both  to  Edward  the  Sixth  and  to  Elizabeth,  deli¬ 
vers  the  fame  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Englilli 
conftitution,  ‘‘  The  moft  high  and  abfolute  power,”  lays 
of  the  realm  of  England  coniilletli  in  the  parliament. 
“  All  that  ever  the  people  of  Rome  might  do,  either  in 

aetituriatiSf 
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*<  eenturiath,  comitiis^  ox  tributisy  the  fame  may  be  done 
*<  by  the  parliament  of  England,  which  reprefenteth  and 
•*  hath  the  power  of  the  whole  realnt.” 

The  opinions  of  two  foch  eminent  hwyers,  who  lived 
before  patties  were  known  in  the  Ehwiifh  government,  and 
who  filled  with  honour  the  highcft  offices  in  the  ftate,  are  of 
gfeat  weight  in  alceftaining  the  ideas  that  were  entertained 
of  the  Englifh  conflitutiofi  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Front  the  dedication  of  this  Hi/tor ical  View  of  the  EnM 
Conjiiiution  to  Mr.  Fox,  fome  readers  may  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  it  is  a  party  produdion.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
oppoiite  to  the  defign  and  tendency  of  this  work.  Mr.  Mil- 
)ar  is  a  ftranger  to  the  hiftorical  mifreprefentations,  and  po¬ 
litical  prejudices,  of  any  faction  ;  and  writes,  not  in  the 
flyle  of  party,  but  in  the  fpirit  of  phildfophy.  The  ftudent 
of  law,  who  mingles  views  of  fcience  with  hiftorical  re- 
featch ;  the  candidate  for  pafliament,  who  wifhes  to  trace 
the  rife  and  progrefi  of  our  happy  conttitutioh  and  even 
the  private  gentleman,  who  defires  to  be  intimately  and 
profoundly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country ;  will 
find  an  ample  fund  of  information  and  rational  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  perufal  of  this  volume.  Jn  an  age  when 
literature  has  become  an  amufement ;  when  even  grave 
authors  affedt  to  lie  on  the  toilette,  and  to  allure  the  gay; 
when  vigour  of  thought  is  facrificed  to  the  embellilhmentt 
of  ttyle,  and  profound  difquifition  to  the  fplendour  of  dii- 
fertation ;  a  work  like  the  prel'ent,  written  in  the  grave  and 
manly  taite  of  antiquity,  may  take  fome  time  in  rinding  its 
way  into  the  fafhionable  world :  but  its  real  merit,  like 
the  original  germ  of  the  government  which  it  deferibes, 
.will  gradually  unfold  itfelf,  as  manly  ftudy  and  liberal 
thought' fucceed  in  the  room  of  ignorance' and  of  pre¬ 
judice. 

We  look  forward  with  curiofity  and  impatience  for  the 
publication  of  the  fecond  and  moft  important  part  of  out 
author’s  plan,  “  The  Improvements  made  in  the  En  gliih 
CJovernrnent  from  the  Acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Stewart  to 
the  prelent  Time;  with  the  prelent  State  of  the  Britilh 
Conditution  in  all  its  principal  Branches.’^ 
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Art.  XVI.  Reponje  de  M.  Necker,  au  Difcourt  PrenMici  pat 
de  Calonne,  a  rJJJembUe  des  HotabUs.  .8vo.  3^.  6d, 

,  Debvett,  1.787.  ' 

Art.  XVI.  Anfiver  of  M.  Necker  to  the  Speech  delivered  .1^ 

'  M,  de  Calonne  to  the  AJferrthly  of  the  Notables. 

'T'HE  controverfy  .to  which  this  pamphlet  relates  has 
*  fprung  out  of  the  ftriking  difference  that  is  exhibited 
betw.een  the  conclulions  drawn  by  M.  NecJier  in  his.iCem^^ 
Rendu  au  Roi,  publifhed  in  1781,  and  tho.fe.  whiph  were  ex» 
hibited  by  M.  de  Calonne,  which  were  both,  the  caufe  of 
convoking  the  aflembly  of  the  Nota.bles,  and  the  fubjeft  pf 
difcuflioh  .in  that  aflembly.  M..Necker;,  .it  is  well  known^ 
reprefented  the  finances  of  France  as  being, in  a  very.flou,- 
rilhing  condition,  and  as  able  to  fupport  the  expences  of, the 
ftate,  even  in  time  of  war,  without  th.e  impofition  of  any 
new  taxes.  He  made  no  fcruple  to  aflfcrt  that  there  adlually 
exifted  a  very  confiderable  furplus and  he  .held  outithis  fur- 
plus  as  the  pledge  for  fecuring  the  intereff  of  the  loans  in 
which  he  engaged.  M.  de  Calonne  has  employed, himfelf, in 
the  defence  of  a  very  different  propofition.  He  has  affei  ted 
that,  during  every  period  of  .the  feign  of  the  prelent, king^ 
there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  his'-re.venues ;  that  ,this  defi¬ 
ciency.  required  an  immediate,  remedy-;  that  all  the  reforms 
that  could’ be  made  in  the  expenditure  ,of  the  kingdomiW'ere 
inluflicient  for  this  purpofe ;  and  that  it  was  ne.ceflary  to 
impofe  new  taxes,  even  in  time  of  peace. .  The  reputation 
of  each  of  .thefe.miniflers  for  ability  and  wildom  is- deeply 
involved  in  the  iflue  of  this  controvei ly.  If  the  finances  of 
the  kingdom  were  in  the  unfavourable  fituation  that  is  ftated 
by  M.  de  Calonne,  M.  Necker  ought  to  have  impoied,new 
tJxes  at  the  proper  period,  the  period  of  war;  and  .he  was 
guilty  of  a  very  humiliating  duplicity  in  courting  tempo- 
rary  fayour  by  drawing  a  veil  over  the  exifting  evil,  and, 
fuffering  it  to  remain,  with  tenfold,  difadvantage,  for  the 
encounter  of  his  fuccelTors.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  fitu¬ 
ation  of  the  finances  were  not  in  the  critical  fituation.  which 
*5  afcribed  to  them  by  the  late  comptroller-general,  he  has, 
been  highly  bfameable  for  unnecelTarily  involving  the.. cha— 
rafter  and  prerogatives  of  his  fovercign;  for  depreffing,  in. a 
veiy  ftriking  degree,  the  fpirit  and  enterprife.  of  every  de- 
fcription  of  perfons  in  the  nation ;  and  for  j^aving  the  way 
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for  that  fignal  dlfgrace  into  which  France  has  now  been 
funk  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  unfortunate  for  each 
of  thefe  minifters,  that  at  leaft  the  prefent  vindication  of 
their  charafter  depends  upon  figures,  and  calculation  ;  and 
5uf  readers  would  Icarcely  thank  us  for  leading  them  into  % 
minute  detail  of  the  finances  of  France.  Whatever  there- 
fore  may  be  the  lentiments  we  entertain,  we  lhall  not  deliver 
an  opjnion  upon  the  fubjeft^  or  do  either  of  thefe  ftatelmen 
fhe  injulticc  of  deciding  upon  their  merits,  by  an  affertion 
which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  accompany  with  its  proper 
vouchers.  . . 

'  To  the  arguments  which  are  here  exhibited  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  M.  Necker  has  prefixed  a  very  fliort  correfpondence  be- 
tw^een  him  and  M.  de  Calonne ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
his  defign  to  have  fixed  a  charge  of  infincerity  upon  the 
cohduft  of  his  opponent.  In  this. attempt  we  think  he  has 
not  Tucceeded'  M.  Necker  heard,  near  a  month  previoully 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Notables^  what  would  be  the  general 
drift. of  that  retrofpect  which  M.  de  .Calonne  intended  to  lay 
before  them.  He  underftood  that  its  tendency  would  be  to 
interfere  with  the  truth. of  the  ftatements  of  the  ComlAc 
Kendu ;  and  he  immediately  addrefled  a  letter  to  the 
comptroller-general,  requefting  to  be.  permitted  to  dilcufi 
theTubjeft  vvith  him,  and'  to  convince  him,  if  pollible,  of 
the  fallacioufnels  of  the  ideas  he  had  formed.  The  requeft 
was  refuted  by  M.  de  Calonne.  He.  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  deeply  engaged  at  this. time  in  the  laborious  pre¬ 
paration  that  was  neceflary  in  order  to  his  meeting  an 
alTembly  of  all  the^firft  charafters  in  the  kingdom.  Befides 
this,  Kis  health  was  in  a  precarious  and  alarming  fituation. 
And  he  did  not  think  proper  to  degrade  the  office  he  held  by 
changing  a  great  public  objefl' into  a  theme  of  perfonal 
altercation.  The  anfvver  he  returned  to  M.  Necker  appears 
to  us  to' be  a  very  proper  one.  He  interms  him  that  it  was 
no  part  of  his' undertaking’ to  accufe  or  impeach  the  cha- 
ratffer  of  any  one.  He  confefTcs  that  the  refult  of  the  Itudy 
the  king  had  made  of  his  finances  was  an  annual  deficiency 
frbm  the ‘moment  of  his  acceffion  to  the  throne;  and  he 
obferves  that,  pofTeffing  all  the  proper  materials,  he  had,  in 
cbnfeqiience  of  his  examination  of  them,  no  doubts  upon  his 
mind  that  required  to  be  diffipated. 

It  niay  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  our  readers  if  we  add  to 
this  article,  at  a  crifis  lb  interefting  to  the  hiltory  of  France, 
a  fketch  of  the  merits  pf  her  principal  financial  minillers,  as 
they  have  appeared  to  us  in  conlequence  of  the  degree  ot  at¬ 
tention  we  have  yielded  to  the  fubjedl.  We  owe  this  par- 
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tlcularly  to  the  charafter  of  M.  de  Calonne,' which  has,  in- 
our  opinion^  received  more  injury  in  the  lentiments  of  the 
mafs  of  mankind  than  is  by  any  means  equitable  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  it..  -I'he  firll  comptroller-general,  after  the  acceffion . 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was  M.  Turgot;  the  fecond,  who. 
obtained  any  confiderable  degree  of  diflindion,  was  M. 
Necker.  I'he..  latter  of  thefe.  experienced  a  degree  of  ce¬ 
lebrity  and  eclat  during  his  adminiftration  which  has  fcldoni 
been  equalled.  His  fame  fpread  through  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  His  wildom  was  celebrated  by  Lord  North;- 
Mr.  Burke,  and  all  the  leading  Ipeakers  in  the  Englilh 
Houfe  of 'Commons.  Finally,,  the  leal  was  put  to  the 
greatnefs  of  his  charader.  by  the  work  he  publilhed,  in  the- 
beginning  of^the  year  1784,  upon  the  adminiftration  of  the 
finances  of  France  ;  a  book  which  will  ever  be  confidered 
as  a  ftandard:  performance  by  pradical  Itatefinen,  and  which 
communicates. to , us  an  accurate  and  enlightened  view  of 
this  great  fubjed,  fueh  as  was  never  exhibited  in  any  other 
age  or  nation; 

In  the  mean  time,  the  charader  of  M.  Turgot,  the  model 
of  philofophers,  ^the  legillator  of  nations,  was  funk  into  a 
temporary  oblivion.'  IT.e  lirft  inftance  in  which  he  was 
raifed  into  notice,  at  leaft  in  the  eyes  of  Engliftimen,  was 
by  the- publication  of  an  incomparable  letter,  addrefled  by 
him  to  Dr.  Price,  on  the  fubjed  of  the  American  revolu¬ 
tion,  •  At  length  his  charader  has  been  completely  refeued 
and' placed,  we  truft,  for  perpetuity,  upon  its  proper  emi¬ 
nence,  by  the  MaVqiiis  de  Condorcet,  in  his  life  of  this  il- 
lullrious  llatefman. .  It  cannot  be  long  before  the  true  point 
of  comparifon  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Necker  will  be 
tully  underftood.  M.  Necker  was  an  able  financier,  pof- 
fcfTed  a  generous  and  mafeuline  turn  of  thought,  and  was  a 
difinterefted  and  hoaeft.  man.  This  is  the  whole  of  his 
praife.  M.  Turgot,  on  the  contrary,  faw  farther  than  any 
man  into  the  general  principles  of  legillation  ;  w’as  enabled 
to  illuftrate,  in  the  moft’  admirable  manner,  the  whole 
feience  of  politics  ;  and  his  labours  will  prove  beneficial  to 
mankind,  provided  his  ideas  meet  with  their  proper  attention, 
in  making  all  thofe  advances  in  improvement  which  might 
otherwife  have  required  the  labour  and  the  experiments  of  a 
century.  Accordingly  M.  Necker  is  peevilh,  irritable,  acutely 
lenfible  to  the  breath  of  fulpicion,  and  tremblingly  alive  to 
vindication  of  his  charadler.  M.  Turgot,  in  limilar 
circumftances,  was  collefted,  unruffled,  and  calm.  He 
Jenew  that  there  was  a  folidity  and  a  truth  in  his  principles 
which  carries  along  with  them  .their,  own  evidencQ,  ^  and 

would 
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wouJd  finally  triumph  over  aJl  oppofition.  He  held  in  con- 
tempt  the  currei>t  of  temporary  favour.  He  did  not  con- 
fider  truth  as  his  individual  property  ;  and,  having  done  his 
duty,  he  Hood  by  an  indifferent  fpeftator  of  its  conl'equences. 
He  thought  it  beneath  the  reputation  of  an  advocate  for  un¬ 
alterable*  principles  to  fight  with  every  collcfiion  of  tranfient 
vapours  that  for  a  moment  intercepted  the  brilliancy  of  the 
fun. 

M.  de  Galonne  was  appointed  to  the  fuperintendence  of 
the  finances  in  tlie  year  1783.  He  was  two  years  earlier 
than  the  Englifh  adminiftration  in  the  inftitution  of  a  fink- 
ing-fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  de^;  vvhich,  bv 
the  way,  it  may  be  oblerved,  was  at  this  time  nearly  of  the 
ftme  amount  as  that  of  England  ;  and  his  plan  w^as  more 
moderate,  and  therefore  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  per¬ 
manent  and  falutary.  But  the  principal  crifis  pf  his  reputa¬ 
tion  will  no  doubt  always  be  referred  to  the  meaiure  of  al- 
iembling  the  NotahleSy  and  to  the  lUbjefts-  -which  he  then 
fubmitted  to  their  inveftigation.  The  reftitude  of  his  plan 
for  impofing  taxes  mull  depend  upon  the  truth  of  his  repre- 
lentation  of  the  ftate  of  the  finances.  But,  at  any  rate,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  impute  to  him  any  finifter  motive ;  and 
confcqiicntly  we  muft  believe  him,  even  though  he  Ihould 
be  miftaken,  fincere.  Taking  this  for  granted,  it  was  the 
mark  of  an  ingenuous  and  manly  mind  firmly  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  hisffituation,  voluntarily  to  lUbmit  to  the  odium 
of  impofing  taxes,  and-  not  to  endeavour,  by  any  idle  fub- 
terfuge,  to  procraftinate  the  moment  of  decifion.' 

But  there  is  another  circumftance  of  much  confequence  in 
the  affair  of  the  blotahks.  M.  de  Calonne  did  riot  coniine 
his  ideas  to"  the  impofition  of  taxes.  He  introduced  an  in- 
fiitution  of  great  conlequence  in  the  creation  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  affemblics.  The  hint  of  this  inftitution  he  borrowed 
from  the  fyftem  of  M.  Turgot.  He  alfo  borrovved  from 
that  fyftem  the  plan  of  the  taxes  he  fhould  impole  and  the 
taxes*  he  Ihould  abolilh.  He  did  not  attempt,  indeed,  to 
introduce  the  whole  of  M.  Turgot’s  plans;  and  M.  Turgot 
himi'elf  would  not  have  engaged  with  them  all  at  once.  He 
adopts  enough,  it  his  ideas  had  been  purl’ued  to  their  proper 
termination,  to  raife  the  taxation  of  France  from  the  moil 
unequal  and  oppreffive  in  Europe,  at  leaft  to  a  level,  in 
point  of  fairnels,  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

VVe  do  not  mention  thele  circumftances  as  tending  to  de- 
traft,  in  the  iVnalleft  degree,  from  the  character  of  M.  de 
Calonne.  Truth  is  not  certainly  iels  valuable  becaule  it  has 

been  dilcovered-  by  another;  and  to  furmount  the  jealouiy 
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of  a  rival  reputation,  and  cheerfully  to  concede  the  glory  of 
Javention,  when  the  objefl  is  the  public  benefit,  is  no  mean 
praile.  It  is  the  mark  of  no  contemptible  charafter  to  enter, 
with  the  fame  facility  ot  fpirit,  and  the  fame  generous  fer¬ 
vour,  into  the  ideas  of  another,  as  if  they  were  our  own. 
Perhaps  to  execute,  under  thefe  circumftances  of  felf-denial’ 
snd  perfonal  rifk,  the  plans  that  have  been  I'uggefted  to  us^ 
b,  in  refpeil  to  moral  applaufe,  a  conduit  Tcarcely  'lefs  glo- 
iiioiis  than  to  haye  invented  them.  M.  de  Calohnc  hiulf 
have  known,  that,  in  adopting  a  fyfteni  of  equal  taxation^ 
he  was  encountering  the  prejudices  and  the  Iclf-intereft'of 
the  powerful,  and  expofing  himfelf  to  greater  danger- than' 
it  he  had  proceeded  upon  the  old,  unequal,  and  iniquitous 
principles.  Had  he  thought  proper  to'  grind  the  faces, of 
ihe.popr,  and  fuggeft  taxes  that  would  have  fallen  exclufiv^ly 
\ip.n  the  .rsiar/err,  he  would  have  retained  to  this  mpna^nt 
kii  high  and  lucrative  fituation;  ,  . 

I  Perhaps  it  may  be  neceflary  to  mention  one  circumflanpe, 
:hich  is  merely  known  in  the  grofs  to  the  people  of  England ; 
lemean,  M.  de  Calonne’s  im'peachmen.f  before,  the  parlja- 
;ie«t  of  Paris.  The  aftions  which  are.i,m'puted  to  him  as 
jintts,  \yere  matters  in  which  .hp  engaged  .from  an.  idea, 
vhether  true  ,of  falfe,  of  the  national  benefit.  If  he  w.ere 
^ght  in  what  he  did,  yet  it  is  natural  that  the  many  enemies 
iiat  he  created  to  himlclf  fliQuld  be  difppfed  to  pervert  his 
toions  into  topics  of  calumny  ;  and,  if  h.e  were  wrong,, the 
pny  benefits  he  propofed  to  confer  upon  his  country,  be- 
pls,  according  to  hit  reprefentatiom  at  the  rifk  of  ibis 
jtsation,  may  be  fufficieriftp  atone  for  an.  involuntary 


ST.  XVII.  Antiquitates  Celtb-Scandica  fine  feries  Rerum 
Itjiarum  inter  Ndtiones  Britannicarum  hijularum  et  Gente's 
^ptnitrionales,  ex  Snorrone,  Landnama~hoc ;  Egilli  SCalla- 
irirni-Saga ;  liiala-Sag^.  Olaiii  Trygpia  Jonar  Saga ;  Ork~ 
^finga Jqga.  Hryggidrfiycki Knytlingajfa'ga ;  Specula  Rc- 
W/jV  Corripilavit  fiacohus  yoknfione,  A.  M.  Ecclefi/e  Mag'-, 
kra  crucis  ReSor  Begationis  Britantiica  apud  SereniJ/imarh 
Aiilam  Danicdm  Secretarius ;  Academidrutn  Regiarum  E'difiie 
t  Havniif  Socius,  Havnia  typis  Augufii  'Fred,  Steinii, 
ito*  1786. .  ’  '  ••  •  • 

'He  hiflorical  accounts  contained  in  this  coHedlion  begin 
in  the  year  885,  and  end  in  1159.  -The  mbfi  of  the 
■Ws  recorded  here  are  new,  and  throw  a  great  light  upon 
Mftory  of  the  three  Britifh  kingdoms.  All  thele  accounts 

rSG.  Rj£ y.  \;ol.  X.  Oa.  1 787.  ^ 
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arc  taken  from  the  Icelandic  hiftorians,  who  were,  if  not 
contemporaiy,  yet  not  later  than  the  twelth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  Icelandic  original  is  rendered  very  ufeful 
by  collateral  Latin  verfions ;  and  the  literary  world  is  highly 
indebted  to  the  learned  colleftor,  whofe  knowledge  and  pn. 
lite  manners  procured  him  et^ual  favour  and  efteem  at  Co- 
penhagen,  where  he  refided  tor  fome  years  in  the  charaftcr 
of  chaplain  and  fecr^ary  to  the  Britith  arnbaflador,  and  was 
honoured  with  great  attention  and  efteem  by  the  royal 
family. 


Art.  X VIII.  Jntiquitates  Celto-Kermannica;  containing  tk 
■'  Chronicle  of  Man  and  the  Ifles,  abridged  hy  Carnhden,  ani^ 
vow  firfl  puHiJhcd  complete  from '  the  original  Mqnufcript  in 
the  Britijh  Mufeum ;  ivith  an  Engliflo  Tranjlation  and  Acfo. 
To  which  are  added,  ExtraSts  from  the  Annals  ofUIJier,  arj 
Sir  y.  Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Britijh  Topograph;^  ^ 

■  Ptolemy,  Richard  of 'Cirencejler,  the  Geographer  of  Ravme, 
cndAndreiv,  Bijhop  of  Caithnefs  •,  together  with  accurate  Cn- 
ialogues  of  thf  ridiijlj  and  Scottijh  Kings'.  By  fames  Jik- 
Jlone,  tic,  Copenhagen ;  printed  by  Aug.  Fred,  Stein, 
1786, 


1 T  is  not  more  certain  that  the  manuferipts  of  the  Chronic 
of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  written  in  vellum,  is  now  in  the  B  i 
tiftr  Mufeum,  than  that  Mr.Johnftone’s  edition  of  thatve 
curious  and  valuable  compofttion,  which  is  taken  fromtr. 
manufeript,  is  fuperior  to'that  of  Caihbden-;  which  wilhc 
pear  evident  upon  comparing  thefe  different  editions  tog 
ther.  Cambden’s  edition  of  this  Chronicle  begins  only  in  t 
year  ic66,  and  ends  in  1266.  But  it  will  be  found  th 
Cambden,  either  purpofely,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  fre 
want  of  a  better  copy,  has  omitted  many  particular  far 
and  paired  over  whole  yea'rs.  In  the  anachronilins  to 
found  ini  the  Chronicle  of  Man,  'Mr.  Johnftone  has  no  c 
cern,  having  kept dole  to  his  original,  \vithout  alteration 
amendment :  yet  it  is  to'  be  obferved,  that  he  made  the  la 
complaints  of  th'ele  chronological  errors  that  Langebech 
5n  his  publications  of  the  chronicles  of  the  ancient  UaB 

•  •  .  ks*  ./**•*!  ..I*' 
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•  Vide  Scrlptores  Rerum  Danicarum,  VoK  II.  folio. 
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DIVINITY. 

fiiT*  19*  Tamily^WorJhip  explained  and  recommended^  in  Four  Sermons 
from  JoJhua  XJciy.  17.  To  <which  are  added^  Specimens  of  fort 
Prayers f  iffc.  By  William  Dairy mpUf  D,D.  one  of  the  Minifers  of 
Ayr.  Frinted  at  Kilmacnock^  and  fold  by  J.  Wilfoa.  8vo.  2S. 
17.87. 

Among  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  fhake 
the  foundations  of  religion,  little  has  been  urged  againll  its 
utility  as  a  civil  inllitution.  The  ufe  of  religious  obligation,  cfpc- 
cially  to  the  vulgar,  is  indeed  fo  obvious  that  we  can  fcarcely  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  well-regulated  Hate  could  exift  without  it.  For,  without 
!  deep  convidipn  of  fuch  obligation,  could  there  be  any  thing  binding 
I  in  oaths }  any  thing  formidable,  to  a  daring  fpirit,  in  capital  punilh- 
j  pent  ?  or  any  fufficient  reftraint  on  fuicide  ?  It  is 

1  — That  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death; 

The  undifeover’d  country,  from  whofe  bourne 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

It  is  not  only  neceflary  for  th^  good  of  fociety  th^t  the  vulgar  ’ 
iould  be  deeply  imprefl'cd  with  religious  fentiments ;  it  is  neceilary 
too  that  they  mould  be  impreffed  with  proper  fentiments.  Yet  this  is 
1  matter  of  which  the  rulers  even  of  well-regulated  communities  do 
JK)t  feem  to  be  fufficiently  aware. '  If  men  are  taught  that  they  are 
iflcapable  of  doing  any  thing  acceptable  to  God  Almighty  i  that,  in-' 
^pendent  of  any  deed  of  theirs,  they  are  from  all  eternity  deftined 
to  heaven  or  hell ;  and  that  they  are  totally  without  choice  of  action 
to  their  condud  through  life,  but  impelled  by  irrefiftible  neceility ; 
^  we  exped  any  thing  of  them  but  inexertion,  indolence,  and  the 
^mited  indulgence  of  their  craving  paffions?'  If  opinion  has  any* 
*^flcnce- whatever  on  adion,  we  niull  exped  that  fuch  perfons  will 
^  be  fo  adive,  fo  upright,  fo  juft,  and  fo  humane,  as  thofe  who  are 
J^ight,  and  who  believe,  that  they  are  capable  not  only  of  difeerning,* 
^^of  doing,  right  or  wrong ;  accountable  to  the  Supreme  Being  for 
^*iy  part  of  their  behaviour;  and  to  be  rewarded  or  punilhed 
leafier  according  as  they  Ihadl  demean  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of 
F^bation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  inftrudion  which  the  wJgar  too  fre- 
rcatly  receive  is  of  a  very  unedifying  kind.  They  are  taught  that 
^  do  nothing  of  themfelves ;  and  thai  their  conduft,  whether 

X  ^  upright 
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upright  or  otberwlfc,  will  have  no  efFeft  whatever  on  their  future 
condition.  The  manner,  at  Icaft,  in  which  they  arc  often  inftraftcd 
by  their  religion^ t^K^s,  leads  the?m  to  thele  conclufions.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  in  Scotland.  Nor  arc  fuch  dodtrines  confined  to  i 
the  pulpit,  but  are  aUb  poured  out  from  theprefs.  Thc.Iittle  books 
of  devotion  which  are  fold  at  a  low  price,  and  commonly  read  by 
pcrlons  of  inferior  condition,  are  generally  of  this  kind,  and  equally 
pernicious.  Thus,  as  there  are‘  few  of  the  Scottifh  peafantry  who 
cannot  read,  the  impious  and  immoral  doftrines  which  thefe  fyftems 
of  fiipcfflltiod  contain  ^r'e  uriiverfally  diflemihated.  ‘  • 

It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  good  fenfe  and 
genuine  piety  do  not  ferioufly  employ  themfelves  in  co'rreding  fuch  I 
abufes.  Small  books  of  pfadlical  religion  and  rational  devotion, 
written  with  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  might  be  of  great  fervice,  and 
tend  gradually,  efpecially  with  i|ie  rifing  generation,  to  tellrain  or 
obViatc  the  progrels  of  a  fanaticifm  not  only  abfurd  and  arrogant,  but 
which  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to  pervert  the  underllanding,  and  cor¬ 
rupt  the  Heart. 

“  In  this’ view  w6  have  received  much  fatisfaftioh  from  the  little  vo- 
lunie  before  us.  *  We  do  not  fay  that  it  is  written  with  elegance,  nor 
with  corredfnefs  of  ^xprelTibn  ;  ' neither  do  we  entirely  approve  of  the 
author's  plan  or  method^  ‘  The  model  which  he*  follows  in  the  form 
of  his  devotional  pieces,  feems  'by  ho  fnean^  worthy  of  imitation. 
Nor  can  we  help  remarking  feme  afFe^Slati'on  in  his  dedication  and 
preface.  If  .there  is  any  thing  in  the  thought  or  fentiinent  which  we 
would  blame,  it  is  'that  He/feems  tb  lay  too  much  Itrefs  bn  the  import¬ 
ance  of  family -^orjhip.  In  other  refpeils,  both  the  fermons  and 
prayers  are  well  calculated  to  promote  religious  improvement.  They 
are  plain  and  perfpicubus ;  they  are  pious,  and' even  ardent;  rational 
and  moral.  .  .  .  V  .  * 

,Of  our  author's  manner  of  preaching  we  give  the  following  fpe- 
clnicn  from  the  fourth  fermon  oh  family-woHhip  ;  “  The  chief  ob- 
jeftions/*  namely,  to  family-worfhip,  ‘‘  are  the  want  of  ability,  and 
the  want  of  time.  As  to  the  former,  the  want  of  ability,  this,  in 
certain  great  particulars  belonging  to  the  “  religious  feVvices  of  God 
in  out  houfe,”  cannot  reafonabiy  be  pretended.  As  education  is 
now  carried  on  with  us,  all,  of  moft  people,  can  read ;  if  not  the 
huAiand,  yet  the  wife  ;  or  if  not  the  wife,  yet  the  hufbahd.  This  an- 
fwers  one  material  point)  the  regular  reading  of  the  “  facred  feripture 
oracles."  Begin  with  this  as  a  foleirin,  daily,  “  fpiritual  meal"  to  your 
bdufe and  1  have  not  the  leal!  fear  bpt  that  modefty  itfelf  will  low 
bonneS  with  it  a  godly  pfalim,  or  hymn,  or  fpiritual  fong.  And  iff 
each  of  thefe  you  will  be  neceflariJy  led  to  pray  ;  for  each  of  thefe  an 
xcpletc  with  excrcifes  of  that  kind.  And  if  you  have  not  courage,  c; 
prefence  of  mind,  for  more,  >vhen  young  and  inexperienced,  why  not 
take  the  help  of  thdfe  who,  like  the  pious  Mr.  Matthew  Henry,  ha'C 
colledted  feripture  petitions,  praifes,  and  thankfgivings,  with  humb^ 
Acknowledgments  of  guilt,-  htted  to  'all  ages,  llations,  and  circuc 
ftan?csr^V;•^  ^  ;  *  _  '  ;  ^ 

.Of  the  devotional  pieces  we  give  the  following  fpecimen ;  “ 
our  harty  tongues  from  ralh  and  injurious  judgments;  and  may 
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careful  to  caft  the  b^am  out  of  our  own  eye.  before  we  find,  fault  with 
the  inote  in  thojt  of  pthers.  What  .thing. foe ycr  we  would  that  men 
Ihould  do  unto  us,, may, we  do  even  fo  unto  them., .  And  as.notvCvery 
one  who  faith  unto  thee,  “ XQrd,.^Ldrd,’*  (hall, be  admitted  into  the 
Hhgdpm  of  heaven,  but  he*  who  doth  the  will  ,of  .thee  PV*r  Father 
who  art  in  heaven,  grant  that  we  may  ferve  thee  in  holinefs.and 
lighteoufnefs  all  the  days  of  our  life." 

We  (hall  only  add,  that,  if  the  work  Ihould  be  reprinted,  the  au- 
‘thor  ought  to  take  great  pains  in  correding  the  language  and  edmpo- 
fition;  for,,  in  thefe  particulars,  it  is  very  faulty.  " 

^  •  • 

Art.  20.  A  Colle^ion  of  Pamphlits  concerning  the  Poor ;  with  Abjiret^s 
of  the  Poor'* s-RateSy  Expence s  of  different  Houfes  of  indu^ry  \  tsfr.  atid 
Ohfervations  hy  ^  the  Editor.  4t6.  .*6s.  boards,  Ellipt  and  Co., 
liOndon,  1787. .  . 

•  *  * 

The  prefent  ftatc  of  the  poor’s  laws  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  extremely  defedtivc;  and  various  propofals  for  a  reform  have  been 
fubmitted  to  the  public  from  different  quarters.  As  the  fubje^l  will  pro¬ 
bably  foon  come  under  the  confideration  of  parliament,  every  ufeful 
fuggeftion,  relative  to  the  improvement-of  thofe  laws,  muft  be  worthy 
of  regard  :  and  nothing  can  more  effedually  anfwer  futh  a  defign 
than  a  full  view  of  what  has  been  propofed,  at  different  times,  for 
attaining  that'purpofe,  both  fo  much  defired,  and  fo  neceflary.  *  The 
pamphlets  contained  in  the  colleftion  before  us  are,*  i.«Somc  Pro¬ 
pofals  for  the  employing  of  the  Poor,  efpecially  in  and  about  the  City 
of  London.  By  the  benevolent  Thomas  Firmin',  the  Friend' of  Arch- 
bifliop  Tillotfon  ;  firft  printed  in  1678. — 2.  Bread  for  the  Poor;  or,  a 
Method  of  (hewing  how  the  Popr  may  be  maintained' and  duly  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  a  far  more  plentiful,  and  yet  cheaper  Manner, -than  they 
noware.  By  R.  D.  Printed  at  Exeter,  J698.— 3.  Giving  Alms  no 
Charity.  Addreffed  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  By*  panicl  De 
Foe.  Firft  printed  in  1 704.-4.  A  Letter  to  the  Citizens  of  Glafgow. 
Printed  at  Glafgow  in  1783. — 5.  S'ome  Refledlions '  dh^  the  Poor’s- 
ftates,  and  feme  Tables,  taken  froni  the  Ab'ftrafts  of  the  Returns  of 
the  Overfeers  of  the  Poor,  made  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1776. 
A  Specimen  of  Books  for  Accounts  of  Pari(h-Poor. 

Thefe  pamphlets  contain,  much  valuable  information ;  which,  if 
properly  applied  to  a  revifal  of  the  poor’s-laws,  would  be  productive 
of  great  advantage  to  the  public. 

.  POLITICAL. 

^RT,  21.  A  Scheme  to  pay  offy  in  a  few  Tears y  the  National  Debt,  hy 
^  Repeal  of  the  Marrtage^Acl.  Humbly  and  ferioufy  hinted  to  the  Le* 
gijlatures  of  Great-Britain  and  Irelandy  now  in  Par-— —  aJ]embUd% 

^vo.  IS.  Dilly.  London,  1787. 

The  fcheme  of  this  waggifti  financier  is  briefly  as  follows :  that,  in 
Jc  marriage  ceremony,  inftead  of  the  claufe,  until  death  do  us  part^ 
be  inlerted,  for  the  term  of  one,  two ,  three,  four,  or^fime  years,  a» 
parties  mav  agree;  and  that,  for.cvery  regiftering,  a  certain  tax 

X  3  (haU 
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This  author  takes  a  view  of  the  political  interefts  of  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  refpefting  which  his  opinions  are,  in  general,  con¬ 
formable  to  juft  obfervation-  He  is  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  com. 
mercial  treaty  with  France,  *  upon  the  prefumption  that  it  will 
increafe  the  naval  power  of  our  rivals,  encourage  luxury,  and  cor- 
Tupt  and  enervate  the  people.  ‘  With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe 
charges,  however,  he  ought  to  conftder  that  it  will  increafe  our  own 
naval  power  in  proportion.  Its  fuppofed  bad  effeds  Upon  the  morals 
.  and  the  health  of  the  people,  are  by  no  means  a  neceftary  confe- 
quence;  and  it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  he  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  increafe  of  induftry,  which  muft  prove  one  of  the  moll  certaia 
and  moft  advantageous  efFeds  of  the  treaty.  His  fufpicions  of  the 
perfidious  defigns  of  France  can  only  be  verified  or  difproved  by 
future  events  f  but  there  needs  not  that  criterion  to  pronounce  that  his 
whimfical  fpeculations,  relative  to  the  embarraiTment  of  his  majeily  as 
Elector  of  Hanover,  are  void  of  all  probable,  and  even  all  poiTil^e 
foundation.  To  fpecify  his  frivolous  notions  on  this  fubjed  migh 
excite  the  ridicule,  but  cannot  increafe  the  fatisfadion,  of  our 
leaders. 

Art.  23.  Complete  Compendium  of  the  IMtlltid Lanvs  of  England 
Wales  j  being  an  AbJlraB  of  an  of  the  lafi  SeJJson  of  Parliafnent^ 

titled^  An  AH  for  amending  and  reducing  into  one  AH  of  Par  11  ament  t 
•  Lahjos  refpeHing  the  Militia.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Liner-Ti 

izmo.  IS.  Ridgway.  London,  1787. 

%  _  ' 

This  abftradl  appears  to  be  made  with  care,  and  will  be  fc 

ufeful  to  all  who  have  any  concern  in  the  militia  fervice. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  24.  The  Village  of  Martindalei  a  No^'eL  In  T^o  Volumes,  I 
3$.  Lane.  London,  1787. 

The  little  cflay  before  us  is  fuperior  to  the  common  run  of  no 
The  ftyle,  though  it  cannot  boaft  of  any  high  degree  of  energv 
polifii,  is  fluent,  eafy,  and  not  illiterate.  The  incidents  are  tri 
they  never  reach  to  the  pathetic,  nor  can  they  often  lay  claim 
natural  vein  of  comic  humour.  It  is  not  always  eafy  to  pronoi:! 
of  performances  of  this  defeription,  whether  they  are  to  bi  regar^ 
as  the  unbending  of  a  man  of  parts,  or  as  the  matter  jrjductioD 
a  trite  and  uninventive  miud.  At  firft  wc  w^re  inclined  w 
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ihall  be  p^d  by  each  of  them  to  the  government.  While  there 
mains  fuch  an  expedient  of  ways  and  means,  and  a  thouiand  other: 
equally  plauftble^  lot  ominous  polititiatis  giVc  over  their  idle  dreami 
that  the  refource's  of  Great-Britain  are  exhaufted.  If  thofe  of  the 
author^s  be  not  fo,  the  prefen t,  we  think,  is  a  very  odd  kind  of  pufh 
for  a  fupply. 


Art.  22.  •  Sentiments  on  the  Interefts  of  Great -Brit ainy  moithThoughti 
OH  the  Politics  of  France^  and  on  the  AcceJJion  of  the  EleHer  of  Hanover 
to  the  German  League.  8v<>.  2s.  Robfon.  London,  1787.* 
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ihe  Village  of  Martindale  that  it  belonged  to  the  former  of  ihefc 
‘  tlaffes  ;  but  the  author,  in  his  preface,  talks  of  his  work  in  fo  affum- 
ing  a  tone,  and  piques  himfelf  lb  much  upon  the  invention  of  cha- 
rafters,  that  are  in  reality  paltry,  frivolous,  and  abortive,  that  we  ate 
difpofed  to  give  him  credit  for  his  fincerity,  and  to  uke  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  done  his  bell. 

Art.  2  The  Widtnus  Vono^  a  Farce ^  in  T^vo  ASisi  as  it  is  aEled  at 
,  the  Theatre-Royaly  Hay^Market.  8vo.  is,  Robinfons.  London, 
1786. 

It  has  often'  been  alTerted  to  be  one  of  the  eflential  conftituenta 
of  farce,  that  it  Ihould  continually  verge  towards  the  extravagant  and  * 
improbable.  If  this- be  true,  the  Widow’s  Vow  prefents  us  with  an 
admirable  praxis  upon  the  rules,  and  bears  the  unequivocal  features 
of  a  legitimate  compoiition.  The  heroine  having  made  a  vow  not 
to  marry,  or  even  to  fee  a  man,  except  thofe  who  form  a  part  of  her 
own,  family,  is  impofed  upon  by  the  introdudlion  of  a  pretender  tof 
her  perfon,  whom  (he  is  made  to  believe  to  be  a  woman  in  dilVuife, 
The  lover,  in  the  mean  time,  is  not  in  the  fecret  of  -  the  impontion, 
which  is  carried  on  in  his  favour  by  a  fifter.  He  of  courfe  is  ex¬ 
tremely  embarrafTed  with  the  idea  of  being  taken  for  a  female  ;  and, 
as  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  dafh  of  the  effeminate  in  his  compofition, 
refents  it  as  a  premeditated  ihfult  upon  his  carriage  and  manners.  All 
this  we  have  feen  before  :  and,  though  the  imagination  fcarcely  exifts 
that  can  fancy  it  to  pafs  in  real  life,  we  recollect  that  it  is  farce ;  and 
this  is  an  anfwer  to. every  objedion.  In  what  follows,  the  author 
overfteps  the  raodelty  of  her  competitors,  and  we  fee  her  rife  to 
faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend.”  In  the  conclufion  of  the  piece 
the  lover  is  provoked  beyond  bearing,  and  at  length  draws  his  fvvord, 
i  blullers  and  hedors  at  a  terrible  rate,  and  humbles  the  bragging 
cowardice  of  the  uncle  of  his  miftrefs.  Immediately  the  lady,  though 
(he  acknowledges  that  (he  (hould  “  faint  at  the  fight  of  a  man,” 
abruptly  offers  to  marry  the  hero,  and  confirms  her  propofal  with  an 
oath.  How  happens  this,  Mrs.  Inchbald  ?  Why  to  be  fure  it  is  a 
little  unexpefled  ;  but  (he  was  within  two  pages  of  the  end  of  her 
farce ;  and  you  know  every  piece  mud  conclude  with  a  reconciliation 
and  a  marriage.  To  conclude,  we  cannot  difeover  in  the  Widow’s 
Vow  any  of  that  well-imagined  humour,  or  thofe  exquifite  ftrokes  of 
wit,  which  (hould  compenl'ate  for  fuch  a  mafs  of  abfurdities,  and  ex¬ 
cite  fenfations  of  pleafure  and  delight,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  curfc 
the  fource  of  our  mirth. 

Art,  26.  The  Fooly  a  FarcCy  in  Tnvo  AEls ;  as  performed  at  the  Theatre^ 
Royal y  Convent  •Garden.  By  Ed^i,vard  Tepbamy  Ejq*  8vo,  is,  Stiahan* 
London,  1786. 

A  mafs  of  abfurd  improbability;  in  which  the  author,  undcrilanding 
that  his  favourite  adrefs  was  happy  in  perfonating  charaders  of  weak 
and  credulous  fimplicity,  was  determined  to  make  a  fool  the  heroine 
of  his  picce>  without  caring,  or  without  knowing,  how  to  do  fo,  but 
hy  violating  the  laws  of  nature  and  common-fenfe.  As  a  fpecimen, 
••  ^  -  X  i  equal 
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equal  to  any  thing  clfe  in'^thc  performance,  we  will  tranferibe  ihq 
concluding  lines: 

•  Learn  hence,  ye  fair,  whatever  charms  yon  hoaft. 

The  gaze  of  bowing  crowds— the  poblic  toalt ; 

That,  outward  forms  of  pageantry  once  pail. 

The  heart,  when  wearied,  muft  come  home  at  lall 
.  TTicre  ftiould  the  woman  reign,  there  (hew  her  power. 

To  charm  with  pleafantry  [i.  e,  kxith  njoit  ' and  drollery^  the 
private  hour ; 

•  ‘  '  *  Her  lord,  the  lord  of  ally'  fhould  be  licr  pride.* 

It  IS  pjty  Mr.  Topham  did  not  explain  to*  us  who  is  the  perfon  i»: 
tended  by  the  phfafe,  the  “  Lord  of  all.”  We  have' heard  it  appro, 
priated.  to  God,  the  creator  of  the  w  orld ;  and  perhaps  the  author 
intended  that  his  favourite  (he,  the  model  of  wives,  fhould  be  a  me. 

,  thodift.  In  any  other  conilfudion  the  phrafe  has  ho  fenfe  at  a)!; 
But  to  proceed, 

^  Her  lord,  the  lord  'of  allj  (hduld  be  her  pride*-N 
Her  joy— her  family— her  calni  firefide. 

O  I  may  ye  all  thefe  bled  endearments  prove,* 

And  faihion  fandlify  doiheilic  love.* 

Art.  27.  A^ery  plain  State  of  the  Cafe  ;  or,  the  RoyaIty-7heatre  wfui 
the  Theatres  Royal.  ReJpeBfully  injerihed  to  the  Right  Honourable  ih( 
Earl  of  Salijbury^  Lord-Chdmberlain  of  England.  8vo.  is.  6d, 
Murray.  London,  1787. 

To  review  this  performance,  in  the  flyle  of  its  author,  we  fhould 
fay,  “  the  pamphlet  we  fee  nothing  in,  his  fubjed  the  writer  knowa 
little  about,  and  his  arguments  we  fufped  nobody  will'  care  two¬ 
pence  for.” 

'Art.  28.  '  Concife  Obfer*vations  on  the  Nature  of  our  common  Foodife 
•  yhr  as  it  tends  to  promote  or  injure  Health  ;  nuith  Remarks  on  Watery 
Bread,  Meaty  Ch’eefe,  Butter,  Milk,  Wine,  Punch,  Beer,  Coffee ^  Tw, 

^  Sugar,  tffr.  By  ’a  Gentleman  of  the  Faculty »  8vo.  is.  Wilkie. 

-  London,  1787. 

■  -  Thefe  obfervations  contain  nothing  new ;  but  are,  in  general,  con¬ 
formable  to  Experience,  and  may  prove  of  fome  ufe  to  yaletudinarians 
in  direifting  the  choice  of  their  diet. 

Reports  of  the , Humane  Society,  injlituied  in  the  Tear  i'll ^ 
for  the  Recovery  oj  Perfons  apparently  dronxned,  for  the  Years 
1786.  8vo.  Dodfley.  London,  1787. 

, .  The  reftoring  of  the  vital  potions: in  perfons  apparently  drownedf 
•  •  was,  until  of  late  years,  a  problem  deemed  impracticable  by  all  the 
'  efforts  of  human  ingenuity.  But  repeated  experience  has  at  length 
.  clearly  evinced  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  given  rife  to  an 
tion  which  does  honour  to  the  humanity  of  the  age.  Every 
‘.affords  additional  proof  of  the  public  benefit  and  happinefs 
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fom  Ac  laudable  encouragement  of  the  refufcitating  art  by  the 
benevolent  contributions,  and  induftrious  exertions,  of  thc'Humane 
Society.  In  confequence  of  the  adlivity  excited  by  the  rewards  of 
this  inftitBtten,  h  appeats,  from  the  Reports  now  before  us,  that,  irt 
i-gj,  out  of  117  perfons  drowned,  fifteen  were  recovered  by  the 
.fccansof  medical  affiftance,  and  fifty -five  without  it.  In  17S6,  out 
of  114.  fourteen  were  recovered  by  medical  aid,  and  fbrty-thrce 
•without  it.  In  theft  two  years,  therefore,  the  number  of  pcrlona 
recovered  amounts  to  i\o  lefs  than  12;^.  When  we  take  into  con- 
fideration  not  oilly  the  civil,  but  the  moral  and  religious  advantages 
/cfulting,  in  many  cafes,*  from  theinftirution  of  the  Humane  Society* 
We  mull  acknowledge  that  it  merits  great  praife,  and  that  the  pro*, 
meters' of  it' have  performed  an  adl  of  utility  to  the  public.  Among 
•ftefirftand  mbft  'zealous  abettors  of  this  inftitution,  we  cannot  omiC 
metiribnfng  the  name  of  the  regiftcr,' Dr.  Hawes;  who,  inanappendix 
fo  thefc  Reports,  makes  fome  obfervations  on  premature  death,  occa» 
(ohed  by  the  abufe  of  fpkituous  liquors. 

Art.  30.  ^  Riply  to  Dr.  Btrkenhout'i  Dedication  to  each  individuai 

Apothecary  in  England.  (Prefixed  to  his  Symptomatology ).  By  Sonre* 
body^  ^joho  is  a  Longer  of  Candour.  8vo.  is.  Rivingtons.  Lon« 
don,  1787. 

Dr.  Berkenhout,  having  urged  a  general  charge  of  ignorance 
agamft  the  tribe  of  apothecaries,  this  author  endeavours  to  repel  the 
accufation,  as  ho  lefs  injurious  than  ihdifcfiminate ;  and,  as  a  proof 
that  his  own  education  at  lead  has  not  been  deficient,  he  has 
fprinkled  his  remonftrance  with  a  few  inconlidcrablc  feraps  of  La* 
tin.  How  far  this  expedient  will  operate  with  Dr.  Berkenhout,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  determine ;  but  it  is  certainly  more  liberal  thaar 
the  vulgar  one  of  threatening  the  terrors  of  the  pefile. 

Art,  31.  Syllabus  I  or^  General  Heads  of  a  Courfe  of  LeSlures  on  fhr 
theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery j  c.  By  John  Leake ^  M,  D.  8vo. 

I  IS.  “Murray,  London,  1787. 

This  Syllabus  recites  the  general  contents  of  twenty-two  ledures,. 
which  comprife  the  author’s  entire  courfe  relative  to  the  oblletrical 
art.  It  appears,  that  the  feveral  methods  of  afiilting  in  difficult  and 
•preternatural  labours,  will  not  only  be  deferibed  according-  to  the 
moll  approved  modern  pradlicc,  but  diilintlly  Ihewn  by  artificial 
reprefentations  of  each  cafe,  on  machines  of  a  new  conllru(^tion» 
But  what  confers  peculiar  advantage  on  this  gentleman’s  pupils  is, 
the  opportunity  they  have  of  operating,  in  real  labours,  at  the 
Wcftminiler  Lying  in-Hofpital.  Subjoined  to  the  Syllabus  are  foine 
complimentary  letters  to  Dr,  Leake  from  eminent  accoucheurs  o't 
Ae  continent,  particularly  Alphonfu 5  Le  Roy. 
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Art.  32.  ^  Panegyric  on  Great- Britain  i  in  Imitation  of  the  Fnngff^ 

Orations  of  the  Ancients^  By  Ettward  Hankin,  A,  M.  8vo.  ij 
Hookham.  London,  1787. 


This  author  celebrates  Great-Britain  for  its  fuperiority  In  point 
of  conftitution,  climate,  the  temperament  of  the  inhabitants^  and 
other  circumftanccs.  The  Panegyric,  though  ih  fome  places  partial 
is  in  general  well-founded,  and  concludes  with  an  admonition  to  pre! 
ferve  inviolable  the  rights  of  a  country  fo  much  dillinguifhed  for  the 
bleilings  it  enjoys; 


Art.  33.  7 he  Curfe  of  Sentiment m  2  vols.  5s.  fewed.  Robinfons. 

London,  1787. 

The  (lory  in  this  produflion  is  faid  to  be  founded  in  truth  ;  but,  in 
fevcral  parts,  it  is  probably  embellilhed  with  fidion.  We  meet  not 
with  much  novelty  in  the  narrative,  which,  however,  by  affeding 
the  heart,  both  with  incident  and  fentiment,  is  rendered  extremely 
interefting.  After  all,  it  may  be  confidered  as  tender  rather  than 
and,  like  a  tragedy  injudicioufly  conduced,  excites  terror 


moral 


and  commiferation,  without  inlpiring  proportionable  imprcilions  cf 


virtue. 


Art.  34.  7 he  Highlanders*  a  Poem,  By  the  Rehj,  L,  Booker,  ^to. 

Printed  by  J.  Well,  Stourbridge.  1787. 

It  has  long  been  the  remark  of  criticifm,  that,  in  modern  times, 
the  efforts  of  the  mufe  can  feldom  reach  beyond  mediocrity.  The  I 
ars  poetica  fee  ms  to  have  yidded  to  the  ferious  difquifitions  of  philo- 
fophy  and  the  more  folid  relearches  of  fcience.  Amidft  the  deardi, 
therefore,  of  poetical  merit,  when  the  candid  eye  of  criticifm 
glances  at  a  production  that  even  advances  a  little  way  beyond 
mediocrity,  it  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  it  with  a  degree  of  fa* 
tisfaClion  and  applaufe.  The  little  poem  now  before  us,  the 
offspring  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Booker’s  mufe,  we  have  perufed  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  pleafure.  It  is  pidurefque  and  pathetic ;  and, 
though  the  execution  may  not  altogether  do  equal  honour  to  his 
head  that  the  motives  which  infpired  it  may  to  his  heart,  yet,  in  a 
produClion  of  this  nature,  didated  by  the  warm  feelings  of  philan* 
thropy,  inaccuracies  and  imperfedions  will,  by  the  generous  mind, 
be  obliterated  in  the  figh  which  the  feenes  he  exhibits  cannot  fail  to 
produce.  The  performance  is  ornamented  with  an  engraved  title* 
page. 


Svo. 


Art.  55.  A  7reat[fe  on  Elementary  Air.  By  Hamilton  Kelfo, 

IS.  London,  1787. 

Dr.  Kello  delivers  an  ingenious  hypothetical  account  of  the  nature 

»  nr-  ••  •*_  .•til*  \  •  • 


and  effedb  of  elementary  air  5  but,  while  he  derives  his  principles 
and  obfervations  from  theory,  we  Ihould  wifli  to  fee  him  likewiic 
conhrm  them  by  the  ted  of  experiment. 
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Kit.  36.  ^Indian  Ecloguesi  4to.  2s.  Lowndes.  Lonajo, 

Thcfc  eclogues  aft  four  in  number,  viz.  Morning,  Eveifiing,  Noorip 
and  Midnight,  The  perfons  introduced  are  unfortunate  negroes^ 
who,  having  been  Carried  away  forcibly  from  their  native  lharifes,  are 
dragging  on  their  miferable  lives  in  all  the  horrors  of  flavery.  They 
arc  reprefented  as  either  bewailing  their  wretched  ftate,  or  planning 
the  dellruflion  <5f  their  tyrants.  The  ievcral  eclogues  arc  written 
Jn  a  natural  ftrain  of  poetry,  beautifully  enriched  with  local  images 
and  allufions,  and  highly  deferiptive  of  the  charafters  and  fenti* 
ments  of  the  fable  race  of  mankind.  They  difebver  filth  a  dfegVee 
of  genius  as  we  have  never  before  feen  employed  on  the  fubje^^  of 
flavery. 

Art.  37.  Diamovd  Cut  Diamond^  a  Comedy i  inTfwc^  trof^atti 
from  the  French  of  Guerre  Owverte^  ou  Ruje  Contre  Rufe%  By  Lady 
\Wallace\*  3vo.  is.  Debrctt.  London,  1787. 

This  comedy  feems  to  be  a  literal  tranflation,  and  is  not  ill  adapted 
to  the  entertainment  of  an  audience  ;  to  which  it  has  the  additional 
recommendation  of  not  tiring  by  prolixity. 


Art.  38:  thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daughters  ;  'le/fA  ReJkBidm  ow 
Female  ConduFl  in  the  more  important  Duties  of  Life.  By  Mary 
Wolljionecraft^  Small  8vo.  2s.  Johnfon,  Londony^i787. 

Thcfe  thoughts  are  employed  on  various  important  fituations  and 
incidents  in  the  ordinary  life  of  females,  and  are,  in  general,  diciated 
with  great  judgment.  Mrs.  Wollilonecraft  appears  to  have  reHe^cd 
maturely  on  her  fubjcdl  j  (he  writes  with  a  decision  which  nothing  b«t 
attentive  obfervation  could  infpire  ;  and,  while  her  mariner  give:,  au¬ 
thority,  her  good  fenfe  adds  irrefilHble  weight  to  almoft  all  her  pi>e- 
cepts  and  remarks.  -  We  would  "therefore  recommend  thefe  Thoughts 
as  worthy  the  attention  of  ihofc  who  arc  more  immediately  concerricd 
in  the  education  of  young  ladies. 

Art.  39*  Victoria  ;  a  No^eli  ^he  CharaSlers  taken  from  real  Vft. 
and  calculated  to  impronje  the  Morals  of  the  Female  SeXf  by  imprejjirg 
them  nvith  a  juft  Senfe  of  the  Merits  of  Filial  Piety,  By  Sufannuh  ilaj- 
nveli,  2  vols.  i2mo.  5s.  fewed.  Bew.  London,  1787. 

The  defign  of  the  authorefs  is  to  inculcate  filial  piety,  which  f!ic 
recommends  in  a  variety  of  tales,  pathetic,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purpofe.  When  the  nature  of  the  produdlion  is  fuch,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution,  on  the  whole,  deferving  of  approbation,  it  would  be  invidious 
to  remark  any  unefTential  bkmifhus  in  the  charafters  or  conduv^  of 
the  fable. 
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For  OCTOBER  1787. 

l^ROSPECT  OF  WAR,  WITH  HINTS  FOR, CONDUCTING  IT, 

UPON  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war  in  1783  there 
appeared  to  be  good  grounds  for  expefting  every  where 
.  a  long  and  general  peace.  A  paffion  for  commerce,  a  Ipirit 
•of  calculation,  attention  to  the  balance  of  political  power, 
the  progrefs  of  humanity  and  philofophy,  even  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  art  of  war;  all  thefe  feemed  to  lay  no 
ilight  foundation  for  indulging  a  hope  that  the  two  leading 
nations  in  Europe,  no  longer  competitors  for  American  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  both  fenfible  of  the  permanent  advantages  of 
trade,  manufadlures,  and  general  induftry,  would  fit  down  j 
together  in  peace,  and  cooperate,  with  lincerity  and  good 
faith,  for  the  mutual  advantages  of  both  empires,  according  | 
to  a  treaty  ratified  for  that  purpole. 

Events,  how^ever,  have  Ibfficiently  proved  how  little  we 
are  able  to  penetrate  into  futurity.  At  no  period  was 
there  ever  greater  realbn  to  apprehend  a  general  war  than 
the  prefent; — the  millennium,  the  fpeedy  approach  cf 
which  was  jfiainly  alFumcd  as  3,  lemma  in  the  plan  that  has 
been  adopted  for  the  reduftion  of  our  national  debt,  leeins 
yet  to  be  at  a  great  diftance.  Two  millions*  fterling, ex- 
pended  to  reprels  French  ambition,  proclaim  the  neceflirv 
of  our  exertions,  in  lome  way  or  other,  in  order  to  fecurc 
public  tranquillity  by  reducing  that  power  by  which  it  is 
dilturbed. 

Public  appearances  juftify  the  opinion,  under  which  this 
country  has  rifen  to  its  highelt  prol'perity  and  glory,  that 
Gallic  ambition  is  inveterate  and  incurable  ;  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  various  lorms,  now  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
now  in  negociations  and  treaties  of  peace.  In  England, 


This  Aim,  the  intereft  of  which  muft  be  made  up  by  new 
taxes,  has  been  already  expended  on  our  prefent  naval  and  military 
preparations. 

ani 
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and  In  commercial  countries,  where  there  are  pb- 

jefts,  dearer  than  military  glory,  war  is  the  means,  and  the 
end  peace.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  peace  is  only  the 
means,  the  end  is  war  and  extended  power.  It  would  be 
otherwife  .in  the  French  monarchy  were  the  people  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  Ihare  in  the  government.  Commercial  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  fecurity  of  property,  would  fucceed  to  a 
blind  and  flavilh  reverence  for  an  hereditay,  and  therefore, 
not  unfrequently,  a  weak  monarch.  The  public  councils 
of  the  nation  would  be  more  under  the  influence  of  good 
faith.  Their  neighbours  might  enter  into  commercial 
treaties  with  them  on  principles  of  niutual  advantage ;  and 
general  tranquillity  might  be  preferved. 

If  this  be  fo,  what  intereft  ought  not  Great-Britain,  and 
the  few  free  flates  that  remain  in  Europe,  to  take  in  that 
fpiirit  of  liberty  which  has  been  prevailing  for  fome  time  in 
France,  and  which  muft  one  day  burft  forth  into  an  un¬ 
quenchable  flame  ?  The  court  of  Verfailles  has  undoubt-, 
edly  departed  from  the  conllitution  of  the  monarchy,  whole 
firft  law  is  that  of  felf-prefervatibn,  when  it  adopted 
meafufes  that  could  not  but  tend  to  revive  ideas  of  aflem- 
blies  .of  the  ftates,  and  the  privilege  of  llibjebls  being  taxed 
by  their  own  confent.'  7'he  light  of  fcience,  and  the 
expanding  fpirit  of  liberty,  have  united  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  French  monarchy  in  a  fyftem  of  opinions  and  views 
diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  on  which  the  exiftence*of 
the  monarchy  depends.  This  fpirit  we  ought,  by  all  means, 
to  cherilh.  Princes  and  ftates  formerly  placed  their  intereft 
and  their  glory  in  taking  a  fide  in  religious  difputes  ;  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  divided  between  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  catholic  league  governed  by  the  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Guife.  As  Queen  Elizabeth  fiipported  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  in  this  conteft,  lb  it  is  our  intereft, 
and,  if  there  be  room  for  fuch  a  term  in  politics,  it  is  our 
DUTY  to  lupport  the  friends  of  liberty  in  F'rance,  and  to 
effiedl,  in, their  favour,  fuch  a  revolution  in  government  as 
may  reftore  freedom  to  them,  and  confidence  and  fecurity 
to  us. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  has,  indeed,  been  banilhed  from 
that  capital,  but  \vas  fuddenly  recalled.  I'his  laft  circum- 
fiance'  infallibly  proves  that  the  king  is  afraid  to  oppole  a 
royal  edift  to.  the  general  voice  of  his  people,  which  is  able 
to  render  iffelf  audible,  even  without  thole  forms  which  ob¬ 
tain  in, free  conftitutions.  One  conceflion,  in  all  political 
difputes,  uniformly  produces  another ;  the  recall  of  the 
'  parliament 


( 
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parliament  from  Troyes  is  the  undoubted  forerunner  of  other 
concclEons  to  the  partizans  of  freedom.  . 

I'hat  plain  honelty  is  the  beft  policy  between  man  and 
man,  is  grown  into  a  proverb  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  'I'his  maxim  would  hold  equally  true  with  regard 
to  natior>s,  if  they  had  refpedl,  not  to  temporary  advan¬ 
tages  and  fallc  glory,  but  to  the  happinefs  of  individuals, 
and  the  permanency  of  government.  What  has  the  court 
cif  France, gained  by  her  late  intrigues?  General  falpicion 
and  the  deccftation  of  other  nations.  If  the  principles  of  hu 
man  nature  remain  the  fame  in  the  United  Provinces  as  in 
ojher  countries,  the  Hollanders  muft  hate  the  French  with 
2  perfeft  hatred, 

TURKS. 

The  Turks  too,  it  is  faid,  begin  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
perlidy  of  their  (iallic  allies.  I'bc  latter  have  liftened,  as  i 
generally  believed,  to  a  plan  of  the  Emprefs  of  Rulfu  for 
expelling  the  former  from  Europe;  and  partitioning  their 
territories  to  Riillia,  Auftria,  and  the  two  great  branches  or 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  The  fhare  expefted  by  France  in 
this  wreck,  is  the  kingdom  of  Egypt;  the  pbfTeffion  of 
vhich  would  render  her  the  firft  commercial  and  maritime 
jK:jwer  in  the  world,  and  beyond  all  poflibility  of  compe 
tition.  A  jealoufy  of  the  politics  of  France  has,  for  this 
reafon,  it  is  faid,  taken  ^place  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
the  ftates  of  Italy,  it  teems  indeed  probable,  as  we  have 
tmiformly  ohferved,  that  a  triple  partitioning  alliance 
among  the  Rullians,  Imperialifts,  French  and  Spaniards,  is 
the  juft  fblution  of  leveral  appearances  in  the  political 
fcemifphere,  which  feem  to  be  otherwife  inexplicable.  And 
hence  it  follows  as  a  direfl:  corollary,  that  the  moft  natural 
;illy  of  Great- Britain,  in  the  prefent  juncture  of  affairs,  is 
the  Grand  Signior.  The  Ruffian  and  Turkifti  war  muft, 
in  its  progrel's  and  cpnlequences,  involve  all  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  It  the  Ruffians,  the  Auftrians,  and  the 
Fi*ench,  are  fulfered  to  make  a  partition  of  Poland  and  the 
|lH>fes  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  leas,  what  is  them 
left  in  Europe  to  oppole  to  this  three-headed  monfter  ? 

s  GREAT-BRITAIN. 

The  prefent  crifis  is  moft  delicate  and  important  to 
Great-Bi  itain ;  a  nation  which  has  moft  to  lofe  if 
overbearing  power  Ihould  be  eftablilhed,  firft  in  three,  afr 
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tcfwards  in  two,  and  laftly  in  one  monarchy,  on  the  con* 
tinent ;  and  to  which  other  nations,  till  our  late  commercial 
treaty,  naturally  looked  up  for  alliance  and  protedlion.  In 
the  prefent  enlightened  and. refined  period,  when  policy  is 
more  profound  than  formerly,  and  the  fhafts  of  war  are 
wielded  at  a  greater  diftance,  it  is  neceffary  for  every  na¬ 
tion  to  call  to  the  public  councils,  men,  not  only  honeft  and 
aftive,  but  endowed  with  enlightened  underftandings,  with 
fublimity  of  views,  and  extent  of  invention.  Happily 
thefe  talents  are  not  often  found  in  conjunftion  with  Ibr- 
did  and  felfifli  paflions,  nor  with  difpofitions  from  which  a 
vigilant  people  have  much  danger  to  apprehend.  But, 
were  it  otfierwlfe,  and  that  talents  for  condufting  the  ftate 
veflel  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  no  where  to  be 
found  but  in  union  with  fome  failings  and  imperfeftions ; 
even  in  this  cafe  it  is  neceffary  tp  call  in  the  aid  of  tranf- 
cenJent  abilities,  in  order  that  new  and  bold  expedients 
may  be  adopted,  and  in  which  more  is  neceffary  to  the 
conduft  of  adminiftratipn  than  the  poffefling  of  popular  or 
royal  favour,  or  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  routine 
of  bufinefs  and  forms  of  government.  The  ufe  of  fire¬ 
arms  rnay  be  attended  with  danger  to  thofe  who  employ 
them ;  yet  who  will  affirm  that  they  are,  for  that  reafon, 
to  be  laid  afide,  when  we  have  determined  either  tp  attack 
or  to  defend  purfelves  againft  our  enemies  ?  Abfolute  rno- 
narchs  eafily  command,  on  any  emergency,  whatever  ge¬ 
nius  or  ability  is  to  be  found  in  their  dominions.  I'he 
popular  currents  of  paffion^  and  the  fadtious  intrigues  that 
fometimes  elevate  the  weak  and  the  worthlefs  to  places  of 
power  and  truft,  are  among  the  defedls  and  difadvantages  of 
free  governments, 
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.  If  the  Pruffians  fhoiild  demand  exorbitant  charges,  or,,  to 
fpeak  plainer,  infift  for  an  exorbitant  ranfom  from  the  citizens 
of  Amfterdani,  this  conduft  'may,  indeed,  bring  an  odium 
on  the  caufe  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  :  yet  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  fuch  a  ranfbin  will  not  be  demanded.  Self-interell 
is  ftronger  principle  with  the  Pruffians  than  a  regard  to 
the  interefts  and  honour  of  the  family  of  Orange.  The 
treafqres  amaffed  by  the  late  king  of  Fruffia  teach  his  fuc^ 
ceffor,  who  adopts  his  maxims  and  imitates  his  example, 
the  advantage  of  more.  If  the  Pruffian  army  fhould  quit 
a  city  which  has  thirty  millions  depofited  in  the  vaults  of 
‘  the 
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the  fcn4rc-^oi^r  without  a 'bandfome.  prenitmb;  tW 
would  exhibit  an  inftance  of  moderation  not  to  be  pa: 
taUeled  in  hiftoiy.  The'  peojrfe-  of  Greatr Britain  would- 
have  no  caufe^  qf  - regret  if  the  pld-fafliioned  method  of 
a  war  fuftainiug  jtfelT  were ,  revived,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  their  own  oommanders  ai^  ftatefmen.  Whether  are 
the -.French  or  theiEnglilK  to  pay  the  two  millions  which 
we' haye  already  incurred  by '  our  prefeiit  military  prepar-. 
stions  ?  TbU  is  a  grand  cjueftmn,  that  will  firlt  occupy 
pur  fcn^ors  at  .the  approaching . 
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Either  there  was  a  ftrong  neceffity  for  our  preparations, 
cr  there  was  not.  If  there  was,  what  blow  has  been  ftriick> 
what  .advantages  gained  by  us,  or  nerve  of  povver  unftrung 
to' the  enemy,  that  may  fecure  us  againft  the  threatened 
danger  in  future?  If  no  danger  either  exilled,  or  now  ex- 
iftsj  why  fubjedt  the  nation  to  enoriiious '  and  unneceffary 
expences?  Hut  this  will  not  be  alledged  and  it  will  doubt- 
Jefs  be  urged  by  government  fliat  the  preparations  were 
neceffary  to  anticipate  the  hoftilities  mjeddsted  againll  us, 
as  ally  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  .^nd  here  the  quefliorv 
ftated  above  recurs ;  What  ad.vajiUges '  have  been  gained 
that  may  fecure  us  againft  the  threatened  danger  in  fii-; 
t'ure'?  "If  nothing  of  this 'kind  has  been' yet  gained,  fome- 
tbing  muft  certainly  be  intended ;  war  tlier^fore,  thouglt 
fiifpendcd  for  a  little,  feems  to  be  inevitable^  ' 
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